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Do your freight cars draw a blank? 
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People often judge a railroad by the ap- 
pearance of its rolling stock. In many 
parts of the country, freight cars are the 
chief means of keeping the company name 
before the American public. You can’t 
afford to gamble on the impression you 
make. 

To make a favorable and lasting im- 
pression, many experienced railroad men 
are turning today to Du Pont DULUX 
Railroad Finishes. They know that rug- 
ged DULUX protects best against rough 
weather, corrosive smoke and cinder blast 

. stands scrubbing and hard knocks. 
Many roads use distinctive DULUX col- 
ors—which hold their original sparkle 








Business CROWS where DULUX® goes 
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longer than ordinary railway paints—to 
identify their equipment everywhere. Be- 
cause these DULUX qualities cut main- 
tenance costs, the use of DULUX reflects 
the best in management practice. 

So don’t let your freight cars draw a 
blank. Be sure of making a good impres- 
sion by using DULUX Railroad Finishes. 
Remember, business grows where DULUX 
goes. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Finishes Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


of America’s leading railways use 
85), DUCO lacquer or DULUX enamel on 


passenger-train equipment. 
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Northern Pacific’s 
North Coast Limited 





stays de luxe with 
DULUX 





Northern Pacific's crack North Coast 
Limited barrels along the “Main Street 
of the Northwest” over 1,408 miles of 
track between Chicago and the North 
Pacific Coast. Attracting pleasure 
travel, the route runs by scenic rivers 
and crosses the Continental Divide in 
the Montana Rockies. To keep a lux- 
ury look, Northern Pacific depends on 
DULUX Railroad Finishes for lasting 
beauty and the rugged protection 
needed to scientifically combat vari- 
able Northwest weather. 
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Standing on the right beside the North 
Coast Limited is one of the 5400 h.p. 
diesels used in main-line heavy freight 
service, These giant diesels take re- 
peated scrubbings, but their Du Pont 
colors resist fading month after month 
...snap back and sparkle the moment 
track grime ac dirt are sprayed off. 

Northern Pacific is another of the 
many leading railroads that demand 
finishes of knowtifquality. From experi- 
ence they know’ they can depend on 
Du Pont for better railroad finishez. 
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Bridge Deck and Curb Plates 
of Corrosion-Resisting Mayari K 


This is one of the two railroad bridges 
used by the Chicago South Shore and 
South Bend Railroad over the Calu- 
met Expressway at 130th Street in 
Chicago. They are parallel, through 
plate-girder structures, each carrying 
a single, main-line track. 

The designers specified Mayari R 





Mayari R 
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low-alloy, high-strength steel for sec 
tions of these bridges that would ordi 
narily be subjected to severe corrosion. 
Deck plates and curb plates, for exam- 
ple, are made of this steel because they 
collect or hold moisture for longer pe 
riods than the vertical members. 

The deck plates, 7/16 in. thick, are 
butt-welded together and secured to 
the carbon-steel floor beams by large 
plug welds. Each curb consists of a 
sloping side plate, butt-welded to the 
floor on one edge and bolted to a nar 
row top plate along the other edge. 

Mayari R was used here, not alone 
for its excellent corrosion-resistance, 
but also for its superior strength. Tests 
conducted under a variety of atmos 
pheric conditions have demonstrated 
that Mayari R will last five to six 
times as long as plain carbon steel. 


And as for strength, it has almost 
twice the yield point of structural- 
grade carbon steel. 

Besides its use in bridges, towers 
and other railway structures, Mavari R 
is used in hopper cars, gondola cars, 
box cars and locomotiy es. Our Be voklet 
259 shows many Mayari R railway ap- 
plications, and explains in detail the 
properties of this superior grade of 
steel. Write or phone for a copy. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 


Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


























Excessive piston travel in 
air brake cylinder uncovers 
port, edmits air to slack 
adjuster cylinder. 





Air pressure moves siack 
adjuster piston beck, com- 
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Once you see a Westinghouse Type D 
Slack Adjuster torn down—you'll see 
why it stays on the job so long, with- 
out demanding attention from busy 
maintenance departments. 

There are only 5 operating parts. 
Each one is engineered by air brake 
men who know the importance of 
complete dependability and long, 
trouble-free service. There are no 
complicated mechanisms, no delicate 
parts. You don’t just trade one main- 








When brake is released, 
cir in slack odjuster piston 
is vented. Piston spring re- 
turns slack adjuster piston. 








pressing piston spring. 2) 
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Pawi on slack adjuster pis- 
ton engages ratchet nut 
+++ advances it one notch. 


they could make 





see how 
it any simpler 





tenance job for another when you install 
this equipment. 

Westinghouse Type D Slack Ad- 
justers are pneumatically powered, 
fully automatic in operation, and main- 
tain uniform piston travel for the life 
of the brake shoes. The simple, posi- 
tive cycle of operation is diagramed 
below. Westinghouse Type D Slack 
Adjusters are easily applied to exist- 
ing freight cars. Basic design proved in 
many years of passenger car application. 
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AIR BRAKE DIVISION 
WILMERDING, PA. 


house Air Brake Co 





Process is repeated with 
each brake application 
a te brake piston 
; is established. 
Mes 
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A-5 ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC. For installations where speed 
of operation and flexibility of application are major 
requirements, but the dual control-feature is not 


required. 
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M-3 ELECTRIC, For electric operation where dual control 
is not required. 


The Right 
SWITCH MACHINE 


jx fos 


Whatever your requirements may be... you 
can select a rugged, powerful “Union” Switch 
Machine which is best suited to your specific 
needs ... and will assure long, dependable 
operation with minimum maintenance and 


low long range costs. 
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A-21 DUAL-CONTROL ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC. 
especially for installations where dual control is 
desired. A high-speed movement. 





A-10 ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC. For confined areas such as 
subway and elevated railways. Another high-speed 


movement. 





M-23A AND M-23B DUAL CONTROL ELECTRIC. Designed 
especially for installations where dual control with 
electric operation is desired. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE I\Y PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 














CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, eleven months 
1 


SE. Sndpevesecceséobeeccesansn $9,646,357 ,451 

WOE wee ChCc ore resevctbeehnneks 9,489,714,254 
Operating expenses, eleven months 

Dn cctmmas ss aeewuawaxs aac $7,341 636,162 

WE -eeabawdce ay po sce¥s scuverbe 7,369,948 ,055 
Taxes, eleven months 

5666s sa enew awe Pakee yop. kee $1,169,580,294 

ere rey he Fear e 1,100,804,634 
Net railway operating income, eleven 
months 

MS Sh hin sk aeuiedeweadnreseeaeave $ 964,041,996 

Wee *< inde se capes beer tee < chines 832,132,965 
Net income, estimated, eleven months 

PE La vwise Cane gudebsardssnees ve $ 678,000,000 

POPE lh awncede cecmeabaaoense vues 567,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

Sanwaty 13, 396B cvossccesecsee 68.68 

Se TG, TE 6 e%eb beceeccccs 55.11 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

s 9 Reese ss, Sear 563,085 

SS PIER. oes Gi ssw a's wpe cee 610,116 
Average daily freight car surplus 

a Oe eer 88,280 

SG Bs BE is hc ected caswes 12,617 


Average daily freight car shortage 


FO ee eee 322 
BENDEEG FE; TO bon beccecessces 4,264 
Freight cars delivered 
a Re 7,845 
CE CUE aoe dow distcaseces 8,458 
Freight cars on order 
ee Br re 80,296 
ES ee 123,947 
Freight cars held for repairs 
ee ree ee 96,085 
DOG 0p TOE has ee neess scene 88,911 
Average number of railroad employees 
Mid-November 1952 ............ 1,238,688 
Mid-November 1951 ............ 1,258,232 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 








In This Issue... 


*““‘THE PRESENT CONGRESS will probably determine the future 
of transportation in this country. . . . It remains for American business- 
men, in their own interest, to . . . lend their efforts . . . to the crying 
need for revising an outmoded transportation policy that has no place 
in a modern competitive system of free enterprise.”—From an address, 
more fully reported on page 14, by William White, president of the 
New York Central, to the annual meeting of the Transportation Associ- 
ation of America. 


WE DO TOO KNOW THE DIFFERENCE between millions and billions! 
(Billions is what highway planners and other spenders of public money 
think in terms of nothing less than!) Unfortunately, however, both editor 
and draftsman slipped up in using “millions” where “billions” was 
intended, under Chart No. 1 on this page, in last week’s Review and 
Outlook Issue. Of course our readers are well enough informed to 
realize that the railroads last year handled 612,000,000,000 revenue 
ton-miles—not a mere 612,000,000—but we mention it anyway, just to 
set the record straight. 


WITH “PRODUCTIVITY” WAGE INCREASES for railroad 
employees currently under consideration (as reported on page 11), it 
is especially pertinent to quote the following figures from the Rutland 
Railway’s “Newsliner,” which show that railroads already top a long 
list of other industries in ratio of wages and salaries to sales, on the 
basis of 1951 figures: 


| eee errs Cee ee 50.8 Textile mill products .... 24.6 
Transportation equipment Paper and allied products . 22.8 
a a ee 49.3 All manufacturing ....... 21.7 
Printing and publishing .. 35.2 Rubber products ........ 19.5 
Machinery (except Automobiles and auto 
0 Sa hae 32.8 a Re ae EY 
Stone, clay and glass Chemicals and allied 
SCI <5:.g ue Soe o's <8 31.9 NON OS oid wine ea ice 17.0 
Electrical machinery ..... $3.1 Food and kindred products 13.4 
Leather and leather Tobacco manufacturing 7.3 
“hss Ges Aone 29.9 Products: of petroleam and 
Iron and steel and their OS suk dan auniewe ea as 4.9 
MN 5) casas GS -Sisi620 2 29.2 


The Rutland’s own 1951 wage-revenue ratio, incidentally, was over 


70 per cent. 


POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION of trains passing an unattended junction is 
afforded by a new electronic system just installed on the Erie at Water- 
boro, N. Y. This latest Erie “first,’ developed by railroad engineers in 
cooperation with the General Railway Signal Company, is described and 
illustrated in the article which starts on page 38. 
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A RAILROAD CAREER of 62 years’ 
duration—spanning half the indus- 
try’s history, and as outstanding in 
achievement as in length—came 
apparently to its active conclusion 
last week, with the announced 
retirement of John M. Fitzgerald as 
chairman of the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference Committee 
on Public Relations. Mr. Fitzgerald's 
railroad service, which included a 
term as president of the Western 
Maryland, is summarized in the 
news columns, under “Railway 
Officers—Executive.” 





FURTHER PROOF that passenger service can be made to pay— 
where traffic potential exists and service is made sufficiently attrac- 
tive—has come from the Santa Fe’s Los Angeles-San Diego line (page 
31). More, rather than less, service, and good equipment—stream- 
liners and Budd RDC’s—plus low fares have been the answer in that 
case—an answer which is particularly striking in view of the heavy 
air and highway competition to which the line is subject. 


In Washington... 


IF WE INSIST on sinking a lot of our perfectly good money under Sf. 
Lawrence river ice, Canada, thinks President Truman, will still “allow” 
us to do so. Hardly, we would suggest, a new record in international 
generosity on the Dominion’s part! 


SUBSTANTIALLY MORE MONEY would be appropriated for 
promotion of air, water and highway transportation during the gov- 
ernment’s 1954 fiscal year—by comparison with fiscal °53—under the 
budget presented to the new Congress as one of President Truman’s 
last official acts. Details of the proposed expenditures, as well as of 
recommended appropriations for the I.C.C. and other government 
agencies dealing directly with railroads, are summarized in the news 
pages. If the incoming administration really wants to economize, this 
new budget suggests at least three good starting points—and we don’t 
mean the extra pittance proposed for the understaffed I.C.C. 


... And Elsewhere 


THE IDEA OF INTERSTATE COOPERATION in collection of truck taxes 
appears fo be gaining ground. We have, at any rate, seen a report of 
a nine-state conference recently held at Salt Lake City, at which Cali- 
fornia representatives explained application of such a plan to interstate 
trucks. As we understand it, interstate carriers would obtain, for a 
nominal fee, an interstate highway use tax permit in each state through 
which a given truck operates. The carrier would then file in its home 
state each month a highway use tax return and pay the tax due, which 
would presumably be prorated among participating states on the basis 
of mileage traveled in each. Credit for fuel actually purchased in each 
state would be offset against the tax due that state. Tentative rates are 
said to run from 9 mills per mile to a maximum of 31 mills per mile. 


THE FIRST FEW MONTHS OF THIS YEAR are likely to be ac- 
tive ones in the railroad financial field, if plans now under considera- 
tion are carried out. The Nickel Plate is planning to sell $10 million 
of refunding mortgage bonds to pay off a collaterally secured note and 
replenish working capital; while the Chicago Great Western is con- 
templating a $6-million collateral trust bond issue, for similar purposes. 
Railroad financial analysts in New York are discussing reported de- 
tails of a Western Maryland recapitalization plan designed to eliminate 
back dividends on preferred stock, while there are indications that 
the Maine Central may also propose a plan having the same general 
objectives, when its contemplated bond refunding operations are suc- 
cessfully completed. 





The HERTZ Rail-Auto Plan 


is taking millions of travelers off the 
highways...and putting them back on the railroads! 











pan kuTo TRAVEL PLAN 19 


wien i 


With the splendid, ever-growing cooperation of most 
railroads... with the eager personal efforts of thou- 
sands of railway ticket agents to whom Hertz pays 10% 
commission . . . the Hertz-originated Rail-Auto Plan has 
become a powerful force that’s diverting city to city 
private-auto travel back onto the trains! 


It’s really rolling now... this great plan that strikes 
straight to the heart of the biggest and most persistent 
competition every railroad is facing ... city to city auto 


travel totaling approximately 500 billion passenger car 
miles a year! 


Hertz, world’s largest car rental organization, was 
first to recognize that much of the long, tiring, hazardous 
auto driving is caused by travelers’ need or desire for a 
car at destination... not for economy ...as is some- 
times believed. Cars are needed at destination for vaca- 
tions and business, surveys disclosed. In 1947 Hertz 
launched a strong national advertising and promotion 
program which has never since been halted, but instead 

has steadily increased. 


Alert Railroad Management Joins In! 
Many railroads joined in the fight for this 
huge business. And look what many rail- 
roads are doing now... advertising... 

romoting ... selling the Rail-Auto Plan! 
They are using displays in their ticket offices 
... advertising in their timetables... run- 
ning separate rent-a-car ads and devoting 





Dept. D13, 218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; phone: WEbster 9-5165 | ' RTZ Driv-Ur-Self SYSTEM 
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More and More Railroads are joining Hertz in Promoting the Rail-Auto Plan 


Yo the fight has just begun... and it’s the railroad’s fight too! 


space in their own general ads. Their ticket sellers 
realize the 10% commissions Hertz stations pay and 
many roads urge ticket agents to ask every ticket buyer 
... “Shall we reserve a car for you at your destination?” 


Significantly, not a single railroad, once having started 
to promote the rail-auto plan, has abandoned such pro- 
motion. Instead they have steadily increased their par- 
ticipation. Last year it was estimated that approximately 
500 million miles were traveled on public carriers by 
travelers who rented cars at their destinations. Next 
year it will be more... far more. Are you doing your 
part to divert this business? 


Today, Hertz rent-a-car service is available at more 
than 700 stations in more than 500 cities! Consider 
these facts!—Hertz honors Rail Credit Cards... more 
than a million and a half Hertz Charge Cards and 
Courtesy Cards are in the hands of travelers... Hertz 
is spending more than $2,000,000 yearly in advertising 
...and providing rail travelers with new cars... with 
gasoline, oil, Public Liability, Fire and Theft Insurance 
and $100.00 deductible collision protection provided 
at no extra cost... yes, today the Hertz—originated 
Rail-Auto Plan offers every railroad something worth- 
while to sell, and to profit by! Why not, today, send for 
complete information for car reservation forms for 
everything your reservation departments need to actively, 
continuously, profitably promote rail-auto service. [t's 


your fight too! 
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| In a hurry *for smooth-riding freight cars? 


Get them now! 











| = can enjoy the advantages and savings 
of longer spring travel now, by installing the 
A.S.F. Ride-Control Package in your pres- 
ent rolling stock. 

The Ride-Control Package is a complete ® 
spring group with built-in 3-way friction RIDE-CONTROL PACKAGES 
control (the famous A.S.F. Ride-Control 
principle). The unit comes completely as- 
sembled, is installed as a unit in place of 
the present spring group. 

This Package gives 244 to 3 inches of 
controlled spring travel, in place of the 
AAR-standard 1-9/16 to 1% inches. Sep- 
arate Ride-Control springs provide constant 
pressure on hardened friction surfaces to 
control movement in all three directions. 


/ 
























Cost is low—about $160 per car set—but 
it means big savings. Ride-Control helps 
protect lading and cut claims. It helps 
protect rolling stock and cut repair costs. 
It helps protect roadbed and cut track 
maintenance. You can’t lose! And you can 
have it now! 

Talk it over with your A.S.F. representa- 
tive and ask him for all the details; or write 
American Steel Foundries, 400 North Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 





AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


mint mark of June products 





Wage Demands Would Add Half-Billion Dollars 
To Railroad Operating Costs, Says Loomis 


Further wage increases for railroad 
employees would “fan the fires of in- 
flation throughout the national econ- 
omy,” Daniel P. Loomis, chairman of 
the Association of Western Railways, 
testified on January 12 before a govern- 
ment referee. The referee, Paul N. 
Guthrie, professor of economics at the 
University of North Carolina, was 
named by President Truman to pass 
on claims of 19 unions, representing 
1,158,000 railroad workers, which seek 
“improvement” factor wage hikes ag- 
gregating 18 cents an hour, retroactive 
for three years at a rate of six cents a 
year. The demands would add more 
than a half-billion dollars a year to 
railroad operating costs, according to 
carrier estimates. 

Railroad workers, Mr. Loomis said, 
have received “very favorable increases 
as compared with other industries. 
They already have had increases in ex- 
cess of those allowable under wage 
stabilization regulations. To grant any 
further increase at this time, merely be- 
cause a few companies such as General 
Motors have granted increases under 
the name of annual improvement wage 
increases, would be wholly inconsistent 
with the entire stabilization program— 
and cannot be justified on any other 
basis.” 

The carriers’ witness said General 
Motors’ employees have received in- 
creases during the postwar period to- 
talling 76 cents an hour—5] cents in 
basic rates and 25 cents in cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments. Non-operating rail- 
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road employees, he added, had had an 
increase of 90 cents an hour during the 
same period—77 cents in basic rates 
and 13 cents in cost-of-living increases. 
He gave the total increase for yard ser- 
vice employees as 87.5 cents or 91.5 
cents, depending on whether or not 
they have gone on the five-day week. 
Straight time hourly earnings of road 
operating employees have gone up 
$1.037 in the postwar period—84.3 
cents from increases in basic rates and 
19.4 cents from cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. 

Mr. Loomis declared that in nego- 
tiating the three-year agreements with 
railroad unions, the General Motors 
contract had been taken into considera- 
tion, and that it was “consistently the 
carriers’ position that they had matched 





the amounts in the General Motors 
agreement. It is clear that the railroad 
unions can have been under no, illu- 
sion that the mere approval by the wage 
stabilization authorities of the General 
Motors plan or of other similar plans 
could be used to justify the imposition 
of further wage increases on the rail- 
road industry or the imposition of fur- 
ther increases in rates on the shipping 
and traveling public.” 

Emphasizing the favored position of 
railroad workers, Mr. Loomis cited U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showing to- 
tal wage increases in various industries 
during the postwar period. In basic 
steel these totalled 7814 cents; alumi- 
num, 77% cents and 78% cents; auto- 
mobiles, 76 cents; rubber, 7514 cents; 
farm implements, 76 cents; aircraft, 63 
to 75 cents: electrical equipment, 77 
cents; and meat packing, 77 cents. 

“During the whole period since V-J 
Day the great bulk of production work- 
ers have been trying to attain the levels 





SERVICE BIGGEST FACTOR IN ROUTING L.C.L., 
SAYS NATION-WIDE POLL OF SHIPPERS 


“Service” is the most important 
thing for railroads to stress in their 
bid to hold and build less-carload 
traffic in the future, according to a 
sampling of the country’s top-ranking 
industrial traffic managers in a poll 
conducted by Railway Age’s new af- 
filiated monthly publication, Railway 
Freight Traffic. Results of this poll 
appear in the first issue of Railway 
Freight Traffic, which is just off the 
press. 


Shippers queried in the poll were 
asked to name the most important 
factor in selection of routings for 
merchandise among: (1) “rates”; (2) 
“service”; and (3) “safety-in-transit.”’ 
Seventy-two per cent of the pollsters 
voted “service” as the biggest consid- 
eration. Some 23 per cent believed 
“rates” are the primary factor, and 
somewhat under 5 per cent consider- 
ed “safety-in-transit” as being most 
important. 
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achieved in the railroad industry,” Mr. 
Loomis said. He added there “were no 
special circumstances in the case of the 
railroad industry which would justify 
a further wage adjustment,” and that 
to do so “would clearly create an un- 
stabilizing influence, the impact of 
which would be immediately felt 
throughout the country.” 

The present level of wages of rail- 
road workers, Mr. Loomis said, “has 
reached a much more favorable level 
over production workers than is act- 
ually justified. “One would expect that 
production workers in outside industry 
would have greater aggregate increases 
in hourly earnings than railroad work- 
ers because of (1) later unionization 
of the workers in outside industry; 
(2) increasing competition suffered by 
railroads from other forms of trans- 
portation; (3) railroads’ decreasing 
share of national income; and (4) 
greater profits of other industries.” 

The railroad spokesman said that by 
1950 average straight time hourly earn- 
ings of railroad workers were 17 cents 
in excess of all production workers in 
manufacturing industries. “It is plain, 
therefore, that railroad employees en- 
tered the current stabilization period at 
a high level in comparison with all pro- 
duction workers in respect of earnings. 
They have further increased their 
gains during stabilization. By October 
1952, the excess over production work- 
ers reached the highest point in history 
—about 24 cents an hour in excess of 


all production workers. This represents 
a gain of 7 cents an hour over pro- 
duction workers during the current sta- 
bilization period.” 

Mr. Loomis said the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board had never adopted a policy 
permitting automatic annual improve- 
ment or productivity increases in in- 
dustry generally, and that its approval 
of the General Motors type of pre- 
freeze agreements was limited to a rela- 
tively few industries and conditioned on 
companies signing warranties that in- 
creases would not be used as a basis for 
price increases. 

He said there was no similarity be- 
tween the railroad industry and those 
in which improvement factor wage in- 
creases had been approved by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. “Nor can the rail- 
road industry, under present circum- 
stances, warrant that a further adjust- 
ment in the wages of its employees will 
not be used as a basis for requesting 
rate relief from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

Wages of railroad employees “have 
more than kept pace with the increased 
physical productivity of the railroads 
and should not be further increased,” 
J. Elmer Monroe, an assistant vice- 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, testified on January 14. 
Mr. Monroe said railroads, being public 
service industries, “were not free to in- 
crease their prices at will to meet in- 
creases in costs, nor free to curtail their 
services in order te cut expenses. Fur- 
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POLAR AND TROPICAL assignments 
for these standard “F”-type 1,500-hp. 
freight locomotives, built by the 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors, have required some special 
variations in equipment to cope with 
extreme conditions of climate. The 
Alaska Railroad unit on the left— 
one of six currently being sent to that 
territory for freight service between 
Anchorage and Fairbanks and between 
Anchorage and Seward—is equipped 
with snow plow pilots and special 
winterizing equipment in the engine 
room to prevent freezing and icing 
of the engine cooling system, fuel 
and lubricating lines. The Alaska 
plans to operate the six units as two 
3,000-hp. locomotives. 
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Number 1006, on the right, is one 
of two units built for the Saudi 
Arabian Government Railroad for 
freight and passenger service over the 
370-mile line between Bahrein and 
the capital city of Riyadh. This rail- 
road has been built since the close of 
World War II by the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company, utilizing American 
equipment and practices. The loco- 
motive’s color scheme is bright green 
and white for high visibility against 
the interminable sand of the country 
it will traverse. Special equipment in- 
cludes “snorkel”-type air filters 
on the roof to protect engines from 
dust and sand. The cab has been in- 
sulated against heat and furnished 
with special ventilation. 








HOOK APPOINTED DEPUTY 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Charles R. Hook, Jr., vice-president 
(personnel) of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, has been appointed Deputy 
Postmaster General by President- 
Elect Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





thermore, they are experiencing in- 
creasingly severe competition from 
other forms of transportation.” 

The carrier witness declared that rail- 
roads, in contrast to so-called growth 
industries, were “not an expanding in- 
dustry.” He said they have “not par- 
ticipated in postwar prosperity from an 
earnings standpoint as have other in- 
dustries; that they are operating on a 
small margin of profit and are ex- 
tremely vulnerable to any falling off in 
volume of business.” 


Wage-Payroll Taxes 


Pointing out that wages and payroll 
taxes represent a larger proportion of 
operating expenses in the railroad in- 
dustry than in manufacturing indus- 
tries, the witness said the average hour- 
ly wage rate of all railroad employees 
had increased about 2% times since 
1939—from 74 cents an hour in 1939 
to $1.84 an hour in October 1952. To- 
tal labor costs—wages and _payrofi 
taxes—in the railroad industry con- 
sumed about 50% cents of each dollar 
of gross revenue in 1952, compared 
with only 17.7 per cent in the automo- 
bile manufacturing industry in 1951 
and an average of 21.7 per cent for all 
manufacturing industries. 

“Annual improvement wage increas- 
es.” Mr. Monroe said, “have a much 
lighter impact on these industries than 
they would have on the railroad in- 
dustry, where wages and payroll taxes 
take a much greater portion of the re- 
venue dollar.” Mr. Monroe added that 
“one of the principal causes of inade- 
quate earnings of railroads, even dur- 
ing the period of high traffic volume, 
has been the large wage increases in 
recent years.” 


Higher Wages—Higher Rates 


Increases in freight rates and pas- 
senger fares had been necessitated by 
increases in railroad payrolls, he said, 
and this “has rendered the railroad in- 
dustry more vulnerable to competition 
from other agencies of transport.” He 
said the impact on the railroad indus- 
try has been so serious that it should 
not be called upon to make additional 
wage increases. 

“In 1952, as a result of high traffic 
volume and a series of increases in 
freight rates and other charges, the 
gross revenues of the railroads reached 
an all-time high of $10,600,000,000. 
This was $4,572,000,000 higher than 
the yearly average in the 1926-1930 
period. The railroads’ rate of return on 
net investment went down from an ave- 
rage of 4.76 per cent in the 1926-1930 
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period to a return of only 4 per cent 
in 1952.” 

By comparison, the rate of return 
for manufacturing industries, he said, 
averaged about 11 per cent during 
1925-1929. This increased to about 151% 
per cent during 1946-1951 and was 
14.4 per cent in 1951. Railroads’ return 
on net assets in 1951 was 4.8 per cent. 
The automobile and truck manufactur- 
ing industries he continued, earned 17.5 
per cent in 1951. This “ranked third 
from the top of 70 of the principal in- 
dustries while the railroads’ return of 
4.8 per cent ranked third from the bot- 
tom. The present low level of railroad 
net earnings—notwithstanding the high 
level of traffic—is a disturbing element, 
not only to railroad investors and man- 
agements, but also to the general pub- 
lic. It should also be disturbing to rail- 
road workers, whose employment is de- 
pendent on the soundness of railroad 
finances.” 


Employees Reap Benefits 


Mr. Monroe said the contrast be- 
tween wage increases obtained by rail- 
road workers and the decrease in net 
earnings in the railroad industry “af- 
ford conclusive proof that employees 
have been reaping most, if not all, the 
benefits of the increased revenue pro- 
ductivity of railroads.” 

Cumulative freight rate increases au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission totalling 78.9 per cent for 
the country as a whole have been ne- 
cessitated by increases in railroad la- 
bor costs in postwar years, John J. 
Fitzpatrick, chairman of the Traffic Ex- 
ecutive Association—Eastern Railroads, 
testified on January 14. Despite these 
rate inereases, he added, net earnings 
of the railroad industry have been cri- 
tically inadequate. 

Railroad rates at the end of the war 
were virtually at prewar levels with the 
exception of a 10 per cent increase in 
passenger fares, he continued. “On the 
other hand, wage rates in effect in 1945 
were very much higher than those pre- 
vailing in prewar years as a result of 
increases made in 194] and 1943, and 
the prices of materials and supplies al- 
so had gone up. In the latter part of 
1945 traffic trends forecast a substantial 
decline in revenues from the abnormally 
high levels produced by a global war. 
Traffic officers generally anticipated 
that transition from a war to a peace- 
time economy would create many dif- 
ficult problems for the railroad indus- 
try from the standpoint of adequate 
earnings.” 

The witness pointed out that freight 
traffic handled by the railroads during 
the war not only “showed an enormous 
increase in volume but that there was 
a significant increase in higher-rated 
traffic, that is, traffic that moves at 
higher rates and charges. The trend at 
the close of 1945 was away from this 
abnormal proportion of higher-rated 
trafic. Evident, too, were unfavorable 
reverses in the long-haul characteristic 
of wartime traffic. A striking example 
of long-haul traffic reverting to its pre- 
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MANUFACTURE OF CUSTOM-DE- 
SIGNED conveying and processing 
machinery for scientific, economical 
handling of materials, has been put 
on a straight-line production basis in 
this new 300,000-sq. ft. plant, de- 
signed and built for the Link-Belt 
Company by the Austin Company at 
Colmar, Pa., 25 miles north of Phila- 
delphia. The plant has an overall 
length of 880 feet, with overhead 
bridge cranes in four of five 60-ft. 


bays, where 32-ft. clear heights have 
been provided, as well as in the high- 
er (42-ft. clearance) receiving and 
shipping bays at either end. Engineer- 
ing activities occupy the entire second 
floor of the face brick office building 
at the front of the plant, which has 
been designed to permit expansion to 
double the present size of the manu- 
facturing area. A complete sewage 
treatment plant has been located at 
the back of the 43-acre site. 





war pattern was the loss to tank steam- 
ers of crude petroleum, which had 
shown an increase of 224.5 per cent in 
tonnage originated in 1944 over 1940, 
and an increase of 1,140.3 per cent in 
freight revenue.” 

He said it also was apparent that re- 
turn to peacetime conditions would re- 
sult in a sharp dropping off in the vol- 
ume of passenger traffic, and that the 
effect of this change on net railway op- 
erating income would be substantial. 

“For these reasons,” Mr. Fitzpatrick 
said, “railroads entered 1946 with an 
unfavorable earning outlook which was 
complicated further by pending de- 
mands of railroad workers for addition- 
al increases in wage rates.” 


1.C.C. Will Receive Briefs 


In Seatrain Complaint Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will receive pro and con briefs on 
the Seatrain Lines’ petition for “decla- 
ratory orders” which would remove “un- 
certainties” arising from an October 24 
decision of the federal district court for 
New Jersey. 

Holding that the I.C.C. had jurisdic- 
tion in the premises, the court dis- 
missed Seatrain’s suit which sought 
damages from the Association of Ameri- 


can Railroads, Pennsylvania, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Southern, and Louisville & 
Nashville; and injunctive relief “with 
respect to the use of cars for movement 
of freight via Seatrain.” (Railway 
Age, December 22, 1952, page 51.) 

Seatrain’s petition to the I.C.C. asked 
the commission to answer these ques- 
tions: 

“1. Has the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the requisite authority . 
to award reparations for damages re- 
sulting from the utilization of available 
administrative and court procedures, in 
bad faith or without probable cause . . . 
not for the purpose of obtaining settle- 
ment of issues but with the intended 
effect of continuing and creating doubts 
and uncertainties, all for the purpose of 
preventing future diversion of all-rail 
traffic to Seatrain? 

“2. Has the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the requisite authority . 
to require the railroads which do not 
participate in and maintain through 
routes with Seatrain to permit inter- 
change of their freight cars with Sea- 
train... ?* 

The commission docketed the peti- 
tion as No. 31177. It set January 30 as 
a deadline for the filing of main briefs 
in support or opposition. February 20 
was set as the deadline for reply briefs. 
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Self-Interest’ of American Business Requires ‘Fight’ 
For Private Transportation, White Tells T.A.A. 


If transportation, “conducted under 
private ownership and in the public 
interest,” is worth preserving, “it is 
worth fighting for, and it deserves and 
needs the continuing support of Amer- 
ican businessmen, if only in their own 
self-interest,” William White, president 
of the New York Central, said at the 
annual meeting of the Transportation 
Association of America at Chicago on 
January 15. 

“The present Congress,” Mr. White 
said, “will probably determine the fu- 
ture of transportation in this country. 
It will be aided by the Transportation 
Association of America, by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, by the 
National Industrial Traffic League and 
many other forward-looking organiza- 
tions, and by studies of its own com- 
mittees. It remains for American busi- 
nessmen, in their own interest, to heed 
the danger signals and lend their 
efforts, individually and collectively, 
to the crying need for revising an out- 
moded transportation policy that has 
no place in a modern competitive sys- 
tem of free enterprise.” 

The NYC executive preceded this 
challenge to business leadership with 
a declaration that transportation is “of 
vital importance;” and that “those who 
espouse Socialism, and those who es- 
pouse Communism, seek invariably to 
control the means of distribution of 
goods.” So, he warned, “let us not be 
complacent”—whether from the “dread 
disease of self-satisfaction” or from 
“unawareness of diseases that gnaw at 
the vitals of an industry.” 


“Basically Optimistic” 

While declaring himself “basically 
optimistic” about the railroad industry, 
Mr. White said he could not let his 
optimism “persuade” him “that the 
railroad industry can go on indefinitely, 
doing a boom-size business with de- 
pression-size profits, without succumb- 
ing by default to government owner- 
ship.” He cited as “a fact of present- 
day business life,” which “should be 
sufficient to dispel” any feeling of self- 
satisfaction or unawareness, the inabil- 
ity of “the vital railroad industry,” 
even “during a long period of heavy 
business volume . . . to earn even four 
per cent on its net investment in trans- 
portation property.” 

Earlier in his address, Mr. White 
had commented on the work of the 
T.A.A.’s Cooperative Project on Na- 
tional Transportation Policy (Railway 
Age, June 2, 1952, page 95), in which 
he had participated as chairman of the 
Railroad Forum. 

“Tt was inconceivable,” he said, 
“when we started out that we could 
reach so much area of agreement as 
we actually have done. . . . The report 
. . - [could not] be expected to present 
unanimous agreement. . . . But, looking 
back on this great cooperative effort, 
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I have come more and more to realize 
that to a very large extent the men 
engaged in it attempted to put aside 
their selfish interest [because] . . 
they see clearly the dangers of ‘creep- 
ing socialism’ . . . they know that we 
all have a common fight on our hands 
against the enemies of our capitalistic 
profit system. Men who agree on such 
basic principles cannot afford to be 
fighting each other; rather, they must 
gird to fight the common enemy.” 
Mr. White described as “the great- 
est single achievement” of the Coopera- 
tive Project “the statement on public 
aid to transportation.” “If the Con- 
gress,” he said, “will adopt the philoso- 
phy of the public aid statement, and 
seek by all means to implement it as 
quickly as possible, we shall have a 





more healthy climate in which to com- 
pete on equal terms in the transporta- 
tion markets of the United States, and 
taxpayers as a whole will benefit sub- 
stantially.” 

He also urged that “T.A.A. and other 
organizations with a public-spirited in- 
terest in transportation go to the aid 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in seeking from Congress an ap- 
propriation that will permit the com- 
mission to perform its functions ade- 
quately and with dispatch.” 

Mr. White’s speech was delivered at 
a luncheon held during the T.A.A.’s 
annual meeting; in it he paid special 
tribute to work done in connection with 
the National Cooperative Project by 
Donald Conn, executive vice-president 
of the T.A.A., and by George P. Baker, 
professor of transportation at Harvard 
Business School, whom Mr. White de- 
scribed as “coordinator, mediator, um- 
pire, referee, and smoother of ruffled 
feelings.” 


Why Fewer Flat Cars When Demand Is 
Constantly Rising?, Harvester President Asks 


“I do not wish to join the ranks of 
the critics, but one thing about the rail- 
road industry puzzles me. The basic 
demand for flat cars has been on a con- 
stant increase—not as a temporary 
thing, but prebably as a permanent 
fact of life in the transportation busi- 
ness. But during the past 10 years, 
what has the railroad industry done 
about meeting this demand of its cus- 
tomers? It has gone backward. On De- 
cember 1, 1942, there were 58,957 flat 
cars owned by Class I roads. On De- 
cember 1, 1952, 10 years later, the 
number of flat cars had gone down to 
47,024, a decrease of approximately 20 
per cent.” 

So said John L. McCaffrey, president 
of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, before the Midwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board in Chicago on January 8. 
He had prefaced these remarks by stat- 
ing that Harvester historically has 
shipped many of its products by flat 
car—‘“that is the way we prefer to ship 
them.” He also said his own company 
had greatly expanded production of 
such products in the past decade; that 
many competitors had similarly ex- 
panded, and that many new competi- 
tors had entered the business—all of 
them need flat cars. 

“What has happened as a result? My 
company—and I am sure the others 
have done the same—being unable to 
get flat cars in the number we needed 
at the times we needed them, has 
shipped by motor truck. We have ship- 
ped by barge, where that is feasible. 
We have even, on occasion, had to call 
up our dealers in areas not too far 
from manufacturing plants and tell 
them to send their own trucks to the 
plant to pick up their goods. 


“This was tonnage which railroads 
could have had. You didn’t lose it be- 
cause some competing form of trans- 
portation was preferred. You lost it 
because you were not equipped to 
handle it. You are still losing it for 
that same reason.” 


L.C.L. Men Uninformed 


A complaint that railroad traffic 
representatives who solicit less-carload 
trafic are often poorly informed on 
l.c.l. service schedules, and in general 
show little interest in the business, was 
voiced by the board’s L.C.L. Commit- 
tee. The committee urged that rail- 
roads consider more training for these 
representatives and that they be given 
more frequent information. The com- 
mittee also urged that more effort be 
devoted to advising shippers of changes 
in package car schedules by issuing 
supplements with greater promptness. 

Elected to serve the board for the 
coming year were: General chairman— 
M. I. Adams, traffic manager, Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee; alternate 
general chairman—C. R. Purcell, man- 
ager, transportation department, Quaker 
Oats Company; and general secretary 
—P. G. Jefferson, general traffic man- 
ager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Canada Will Still Let U. S. 
Help on Seaway—Truman 


President Truman believes there is 
still opportunity for the United States 
to join with Canada, “as we should 
have, long ago,” in building the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway. 

The President so advised Congress 
on January 9 in his fiscal °54 budget 
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message, which also called for contin- 
uing federal aid to air transportation 
and large expenditures for highways. 
The President also estimated that the 
Post Office Department would operate 
at a deficit of $669 million in the 1954 
fiscal year, about the same as in the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. Truman’s comment on the St. 
Lawrence project recalled that Canada 
had recently advised the State Depart- 
ment that it regarded the 1941 agree- 
ment for joint construction of the sea- 
way as having been superseded by the 
International Joint Commission’s Octo- 
ber 28, 1952, order approving a power 
project in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence (Railway 
Age, November 24, 1952, page 13). 
Then came the expression of Mr. Tru- 
man’s belief that there was still time 
for the U.S. to participate in construc- 
tion of the seaway, which Canada has 
said it will build alone. 

“If the new administration and the 
new Congress,” he said, “propose prac- 
tical arrangements for sharing the cost 
and the construction of the seaway, I 
believe the Canadians will, even at this 
late date, admit us to partnership in 
the seaway. I hope very strongly that 
this will be done, for it is clearly in 
the best interests of both c.untries 


that this important waterway along our 
common boundary should be built and 
controlled by both countries together.” 

On the matter of subsidies to air 
transportation, President Truman said 
this industry “is still in a developmental 
stage, and continues to need substan- 
tial federal assistance in order to real- 
ize its full potential growth.” As to 
air mail subsidies, the president esti- 
mated that they would amount to $71 
million in fiscal 1954. This estimate 
was based on Civil Aeronautics Board 
studies which put the subsidy at 
“slightly more than half of the total 
air mail payments.” 

As reported elsewhere herein, the 
budget proposed $593,962,000 for high- 
ways in fiscal 1954. “The level of high- 
way grants in any given year,” the 
President said in his message, “is de- 
termined by legislative authorizations 
previously enacted by the Congress 
and by the volume of state and local 
construction activity on federal-aid road 
systems. Therefore there is little con- 
trol over the expenditures level of this 
program through the budget process.” 

The President also submitted his an- 
nual state-of-the-union message to Con- 
gress. This contained no legislative 
recommendations, and dealt largely 
with the world situation. 


Eleven Months’ Net Income Was $678 Million 


Class I railroads in the first 11 
months of 1952 had an estimated net 
income, after interest and rentals, of 
$678,000,000, according to the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

The 1952 figure compares with net 
income of $567,000,000 for the first 11 
months of 1951. Net railway operating 
income in the 1l-month period of 1952 
totaled $964,041,996, compared with 
$832,132,965 in the same period of 


1951. 
Estimated results for November 1952 


showed net income of $84,000,000, 
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1952 1951 
Month of November 
Total operating rev- 
enves ..-ssees $ 908,003,585 $ 903,344,012 
Total operating ex- 
Ce ee ey 661,229,045 669,730,462 
Operating ratio 
—percent ... 72.82 74.14 
Le erie eae 117,832,541 116,769,029 
Net railway op- 
erating income. 110,687,002 99,287,053 
(Earnings before charges) 
Net income, after 
charges  (esti- 
meted) so+sese 84,000,000 72,000,000 


Eleven months ended November 30 
Total operating rev- 


CNN 56s a ie $9,646,357,451 $9,489,714,254 
Total operating ex- 
= ia deaes 7,341,636,162 7,369,948,055 
rating ratio 
—percent ... 76.11 77.66 
gene ee 1,169,580,294  1,100,804,634 
Net railway op- 
erating income. 964,041,996 832,132,965 
(Earnings before charges) 
Net income, a 
charges (esti- 
mated) ....... 678,000,000 567,000,000 
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compared with $72,000,000 in Novem- 
ber 1951. The November 1952 net rail- 
way operating income was $110,687,002. 
During the same month of 1951 net 
railway operating income total2d $99,- 
287,053. 

In the 12 months ended with Novem- 
ber, the rate of return averaged 4.21 
per cent, compared with 3.71 per cent 
for the 12 months ended with Novem- 
ber 1951. 

Gross in the first 11 months or 1952 
amounted to $9,646,357,451, an in- 
crease of 1.7 per cent over the 1951 
period, when gross amounted to $9,- 
489,714,254. Operating expenses in 
the 1952 period were $7,341,636,162, 
compared with $7,369,948,055, a de- 
crease of 0.4 per cent. 

Eighteen Class I railroads failed to 
earn interest and rentals in the first 11 
months of 1952, according to the A.A.R. 
report. 


1.C.C. Approves Modified 
Truck, Water Rate Pacts 


The rate-procedures agreement en- 
tered by nearly 400 common-carrier 
truckers participating in the Eastern 
Motor Freight Conference of Hartford, 
Conn., will become effective February 
16. A like agreement, entered by the 
three steamship lines which are mem- 
bers of the Atlantic-Gulf Coastwise 
Steamship Freight Bureau, wili be- 
come éeffective January 22. 

Both agreements were made pur- 


suant to the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
section 5a which was added by the 
Reed-Bulwinkle Act. Division 2 of the 
commission fixed the effective dates 
in recent orders which approved the 
pacts as modified by amendments 
called for in its reports on them. 
(Railway Age, June 9, 1952, page 18, 
and October 13, 1952, page 18.) 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended January 10 totaled 688,332 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on January 15. 
This was an increase of 125,147 cars, 
or 22.2 per cent, compared with the 
previous week, which included the 
New Year holiday; a decrease of 56,- 
478 cars, or 7.6 per cent, compared 
with the corresponding week last year; 
and a decrease of 94,783 cars, or 12.1 
per cent, compared with the equiva- 
lent 1951 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
weeks ended December 27, 1952, and 
January 3, 1953, totaled 520,671 cars 
and 563,085 cars, respectively; sum- 
maries for the two weeks, compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A.A.R., fol- 
low: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, December 27, 1952 


District 1952 1951 1950 

Sn ee 94,645 92,690 111,174 
Allegheny .... 114,252 111,581 125,830 
Pocahontas ... 32,345. 37,993 45,364 
Southern ..... 90,431 81,418 100,931 
Northwestern .. 57,045 52,496 62,856 
Central Western 87,953 83,984 104,244 
Southwestern .. 44,000 41,846 52,008 





Total Western 
Districts .... 188,998 178,326 219,108 


Total All Roads 520,671 502,008 602,407 








Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


products .... 32,231 31,696 43,714 
Livestock ..... 5,914 6,520 6,516 
a See ee 91,135 110,495 129,160 
NE nin dG edo 2 14,231 15,238 15,641 


Forest products 30,839 21,987 29,069 
iis eee ha 17,229 12,191 10,989 
Merchandise |.c.!. 53,828 49,740 61,985 





Miscellaneous .. 275,264 254,141 305,333 
December 27 ... 520,671 502,008 602,407 
December 20 .. 710,358 671,362 747,189 
December 13 .. 721,252 753,194 773,131 
December 6 .. 719,159 773,530 766,895 
November 29 .. 670,167 821,776 740,165 





Cumulative total 
2 weeks ...37,983,428 40,499,182 38,902,641 


For the week ended Saturday, January 3, 1953 


District 1953 1952 1951 

Eastern ..... - 101,001 106,253 118,566 
Allegheny .... 123,105 130,032 141,451 
Pocahontas .. 41,204 49,062 51,566 
Southern ..... 99,803 115,367 118,686 
Northwestern .. 58,598 64,021 68,567 
Central Western 93,179 94,540 106,453 
Southwestern .. 46,195 50,841 57,138 


Total Western 
Districts .... 197,972 209,402 232,158 


Total All Roads 563,085 610,116 662,427 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


products .... 35,507 40,555 47,794 
Se ere 6,567 7,292 8,581 
GAME > sia Otalvaxs 108,165 134,805 141,215 
a On eae 15,320 16,412 15,094 


Forest products 28,350 33,271 37,803 


2 ad wide s ex 17,050 14,791 14,407 
Merchandise I.c.!. 52,177 54,840 66,087 
Miscellaneous .. 299,949 308,150 331,446 


Janvory 3 .... 563,085 610,116 662,427 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
10-day period ended December 31, 
1952, totaled 92,994 cars, according to 
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the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
total for 1952 was 4,160,199 cars, com- 
pared with a total of 4,166,515 cars 
in 1951]. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 
December 31], 1952 92,994 37,313 
Cumulative Totals: 
December 31, 1952 4,160,199 1,726,875 
December 29, 1951 4,166,515 1,781,029 


PRR-NYS&W Connection 
Opened on January 1 


New connection and _ interchange 
facilities between the Pennsylvania and 
the New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern in Jersey City, N.J., completed at 
a cost of over $1,600,000, were placed 
in service January 1. They provide 
faster and more direct service on 
freight moving between industries on 
the Susquehanna’s lines in northern 
New Jersey and the Pennsylvania and 
its connections. 

The project included construction of 
two new steel and concrete viaducts, 
the laying of 5,570 feet of new track. 
and acquisition by the PRR of track- 
age rights over 6,101 feet of NYS&W 
line. The connection is located a short 
distance north of Marion Junction, ap- 
proximately one-half mile west of the 
Journal Square passenger station. 


Principal structure in the new facil- 
ity is a four-span “half-through” type 
steel and concrete bridge known as 
Croxton viaduct, 556 feet long, which 
carries the new connection over 10 
tracks at the east end of the Erie’s 
Croxton yard. The project required 
the placing of 63,000 cu. yd. of fill, 
2,400 tons of stone and cinder ballast, 
and 2,500 cu. yd. of concrete. 

Work was carried out by Brann & 
Stuart, Inc., of Philadelphia, contrac- 
tors, and track forces of the PRR’s 
New York division and of the NYS&W, 
under supervision of L. P. Struble, 
chief engineer of the Pennsylvania’s 
Eastern region, and of O. A. C. Thor- 
sen, chief engineer of the Susquehanna. 


Katy Opens New 
Yards Near Houston 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas on Jan- 
uary 2 shifted its yard operations from 
downtown Houston, Tex., to newly com- 
pleted yards at Eureka, a Houston 
suburb, Donald V. Fraser, Katy presi- 
dent, has announced. 

“Increased business activity in the 
Houston area has necessitated this 
move for some time,” Mr. Fraser said, 
“and this makes available for indus- 
trial development some additional 20- 
odd centrally located acres of land in 
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the Houston area.” The new Katy 
yards, about four miles west of the 
downtown area, will cost more than 
$1 million, and will transfer the center 
of operations for more than 200 Katy 
employees. 

Structural facilities in the new yards 
include offices; switchmen’s and car- 
men’s locker and wash rooms; a store- 
house; engine service buildings, and a 
modern inspection pit. A new 72-ft. 
scale, largest and most modern on the 
Katy system, has a weighing capacity 
of 400,000 lb. Other improvements in 
the new yards include two-way radio 
between switch engines and yard office, 
new intra-yard telephone system, and 
two telegraph offices, one in the new 
yard office and one in the passenger 
station. 

This move, which has greatly in- 
creased Katy yard capacity in Houston, 
will speed up Katy freight service in 
the Houston area, Mr. Fraser said. 
“It will also help to relieve traffic 
congestion in the downtown area 
caused by arriving and departing 
freight trains.” There are 30 yard, re- 
pair, servicing and wye tracks in the 
new Eureka yards. It is estimated the 
new yard will be able to handle about 
1,350 cars at one time. Mr. Fraser 
pointed cat that there are still addi- 
tional service facilities to be installed, 
but that the center of Houston oper- 
ations will now be in Eureka yards. 


Kendall of C&NW Heads 
D.T.A. Railroad Division 


Leon B. Kendall, new director of the 
Railroad Transport Division of the 
Defense Transport Administration, 
comes to D.T.A. from the Chicago & 
North Western, where he is assistant 
vice-president. 

As noted briefly in Railway Age 
January 5, Mr. Kendall succeeds David 
FE. Smucker in the D.T.A. position. Mr. 
Smucker returned to the Pennsylvania 
last November, and subsequently was 
elected president of the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton. 

Mr. Kendall entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1907 with the Boston & Maine, 
and joined the C&NW in 1910. With 
the latter road he served as telegra- 
pher; train dispatcher; trainmaster; 
superintendent telegraph; division su- 
perintendent; assistant general man- 
ager—Eastern division; assistant to 
vice-president; and general manager— 
C&NW System Lines. He became as- 


sistant vice-president early in 1952. 


RRs in Double Jeopardy, 
Tuohy Says in Cleveland 


The government has placed railroads 
in double jeopardy in their fight for 
fair regulation, Walter J. Tuohy, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, said in 
Cleveland on January 13. Addressing a 
group of industrial, civic and political 
leaders attending a 100,000th-freight- 
car luncheon at the Carter Hotel, Mr. 
Tuohy said “the scale is weighted 
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against railroads doubly, because we 
find our competitors being subsidized 
and promoted, directly and indirectly, 
by the same government that hedges us 
in on every side with restrictive legis- 
lation.” 

Railroads ask for no special favors 
for themselves, Mr. Tuohy emphasized. 
“It is the American way in any com- 
petition. . . that the same rules apply 
to all. What railroads want is a chance 
to compete in the game under the same 
code as the other players ... We accept 
the principle of regulation in the pub- 
lic welfare, but we believe that regula- 
tion works against the public welfare 
of a free economy when it trespasses on 
managerial responsibility and prevents 
an industry from earning a fair return 
on its investment.” 


Congress Gets Truman 
Budget for Fiscal ‘54 


Proposed appropriations totaling 
$12,150,000 for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, $1,168,000 for the 
National Mediation Board and National 
Railroad Adjustment Board and $660.- 
000,000 for the Railroad Retirement 
Board were included in President Tru- 
man’s budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1954, which went to Congress 
January 9. President-Elect Eisenhower, 
who takes office January 20, is expected 
to modify the Truman proposals; but 
he is not expected to submit an en- 
tirely new budget. 

The Truman budget also anticipates 
that the Defense Transport Adminis- 
tration will require $110,000 for the 
1954 fiscal year. The Presidential pow- 
ers under which D.T.A. functions are 
now scheduled to expire with the close 
of the current fiscal year on June 30. 
Funds available to D.T.A. during 
the current fiscal year have totaled 
$2,200,000. 

Other fiscal °54 appropriations pro- 
posed by President Truman included 
$593,962,000 for the Bureau of Public 
Roads, $200,228,000 for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and $236,794.- 
000 for the rivers and harbors work of 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers. 

The $12,150,000 proposed for the 
I.C.C. compares with appropriations to- 
taling” $11,003,500 provided for com- 
mission activities during the current 
fiscal year. Most of the funds provided 
for the commission are now lumped un- 
der “general expenses,” for which the 
budget proposes $10,400,000, compared 
with $9,319,500 for the current fiscal 
year. 

Outside the “general expenses” 
grouping are I.C.C. appropriations for 
“railroad safety” and locomotive in- 
spection. For these activities, the bud- 
get proposes appropriations of $1,010,- 
000 and $740,000, respectively. The for- 
mer would be $35,500 more than the 
fiscal 1953 appropriation, while the lat- 
ter would reflect an increase of $30,500 
above the $709,500 which the Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection has received 
for the current fiscal year. 

President Truman referred to the 
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WINNING INSIGNIA, of more than 
100 submitted, in the Rutland Rail- 
way contest, is shown above being 





Rutland Vice-President 
Gardner A. Caverly by James Wolfe, 
North Bennington, Vt., winner. 


handed to 





recommended increases for the I.C.C. 
in his budget message, saying that this 
agency and other regulatory bodies had 
received “severe” cutbacks. The mes- 
sage also had this to say: 

“Recent reductions in the appropria- 
tions for the regulatory agencies . . 
have seriously impaired their ability to 
carry out the responsibilities assigned 
to them by law. The administrative ex- 
penditures of these agencies are small 
in relation to the importance of their 
activities to the nation’s economy. The 
budget provides moderate increases for 
these agencies to enable them to over- 
come serious backlogs of pending cases, 
and to deal more effectively with emerg- 
ing new problems.” 

The $1,168,000 proposed for the Me- 
diation and Adjustment boards com- 
pares with $1,130,000 provided for the 
current fiscal year. The former figure 
included $138,000 for arbitration and 
emergency boards; and $441,000 and 
$589.000 for salaries and expenses of 
the Mediation and Adjustment boards, 
respectively. 

The Railroad Retirement Board’s 
$660-million item was an estimate of 
the tax revenue to be realized under the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act. A pro- 
posed appropriation cannot be set out, 
because the law provides for an “in- 
definite” appropriation of the total 
amount of the tax revenue. Out of such 
revenue the board obtains funds for its 
administrative expenses under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act; and the budget 
estimates that $6,400,000 will be re- 
quired for that purpose in fiscal 1954. 

The board will also have other funds 
amounting to about $11 million for ad- 
ministration of the Railroad Unemploy- 


ment Insurance Act during fiscal 1954. 
That Act provides that taxes collected 
thereunder in an amount equal to 0.2 
per cent of taxable payroll shall be 
available for administrative expenses. 


More for Highways 

The $593,962,000 proposed for the 
Bureau of Public Roads includes $540,- 
000,000 for the federal-aid highway 
program, $20,000,000 for forest roads. 
$20,000,000 for access roads, $8,000, 
000 for the Inter-American Highway, 
$2,000,000 for the Rama road in Ni- 
caragua, $1,750,000 for public lands 


crossing elimination and_ protection 
work. For the current fiscal year, the 
bureau has had appropriations totaling 
$358,999,000, including $325,000,000 
for the federal-aid system, $18,000,000 
for forest highways, $15,000,000 for ac- 
cess roads, and $999,000 for the Inter- 
American highway. 

The grade-crossing item included in 
the proposed fiscal 54 program would 
cash in on authorizations for crossing 
work which were made before legisla- 
tion providing for the present federal- 
aid highway program was enacted. Se- 
parate appropriations for crossing work 
are not required under that program, 
which permits use for such work of up 
to 10 per cent of funds made available 
for aighways. 


And for Airways 

The $200,228,000 proposed for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration | in- 
cludes $87,009,000 for operation of the 
federal airways system, $60,200,000 for 
the federal-aid airport program, $20,- 
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CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surplus- 
es and shortages for the week ended 
January 3 were as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 








«een 27,137 110 
ee ere 332 43 

Total Box .... 27,469 153 
GCaemOIR 46k k kes 9,638 33 
EGO ROP | iii ca ca's 42,032 9 
Covered Hopper 669 0 
CGE Sb és ache wee 4.416 0 
ee ere 634 32 
Refrigerator ...... 4,907 0 
55 ood 30 5:83 1,140 25 

WOM Ais «had 90,905 252 





000,000 for establishment of ai: naviga- 
tion facilities, and $4,000,000 for air 
navigation development work. C.A.A. 
appropriations for the current fiscal 
year have totaled $143,053,000, includ- 
ing $82,669,000 for operation of the 
federal airways system, $11,091,000 for 
establishment of air-navigation facili- 
ties, $19,821,000 for the federal-aid air- 
port program, and $1,750,000 for air- 
navigation development work. 

The $236,794,000 proposed for rivers 
and harbors work of the Army’s Corps 
of Engineers compares with fiscal 1953 
appropriations totaling $192,594,000. 
The former figure includes $131,868,- 
000 to be spent on “multi-purpose” pro- 
jects and $104,925,800 on projects pro- 
viding only navigation facilities. 


Train Runs Through Gates 
At Washington Station 


More than a score of persons were 
injured when a Pennsylvania train ran 
through the gates at Union Station, 
Washington, D-C., on the morning of 
January 15. No fatalities were reported 
when this issue went to press. 

Brakes on the train, the “Federal,” 
were apparently out of order, a situa- 
tion of which the crew was aware be- 
fore reaching the station. As the train 
passed a tower approximately a mile 
from the station the tower crew was 
warned, and was able to telephone 
ahead to the stationmaster’s office at 
Union Station. 

This short warning was enough to 
clear most station employees out of 
the path of the oncoming train. Mean- 
while, warnings from the train crew 
prepared passengers for the impending 
crash. Most of those injured were on 


the train. 
The stationmaster’s office is located 
at the edge of the concourse. The 


train crashed through the barrier, 
crushed the stationmaster’s office and 
continued in the direction of the main 
waiting room. At this point the con- 
course floor gave way and the electric 
anit dropped on its tail to the lower 
level. The train remained connected 


and two coaches were dragged into 
the concourse area also. Another coach 
rested half inside the concourse and 
half on the tracks, while most of the 
remaining cars were derailed. No esti- 
mate of total damage was available 
immediately. 

Cleanup work began at once, and 
by mid-morning it was well under way. 
Other trains were being delayed only 
slightly. Terminal officers said they did 
not expect the wreckage to upset plans 
for handling the January 20 inaugural 
crowd. 


Federal Barge Lines See 
Deficit for Fiscal ‘53 


The government owned Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation, operator of the 
Federal Barge Lines, is expected to 
lose $176,200 during the current fiscal 
year, which ends June 30. 

This was forecast in President Tru- 
man’s budget which went to Congress 
on January 9. For the next fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1954, I.W.C. is ex- 
pected to report a net profit. If the 
latter materializes, the forecast indi- 
cates, it will be the result of a net pro- 
fit of $499,100 from I.W.C.’s Railroad 
division, which operates a switching 
line between Port Birmingham, Ala., 
and Ensley. The fiscal °54 loss from 
barge operations is expected to be 
$394,100. 

For the 1952 fiscal year, ended last 
June 30, I.W.C. lost $785,030 on barge 
operations. Meanwhile, the Railroad di- 
vision showed a net profit, so the net 
loss was $325,168. 

The budget noted that I.W.C. got 
$1,000,000 from the Treasury in fiscal 
’52, thus increasing its outstanding ca- 
pital stock to the authorized limit of 
$15,000,000. It was explained that this 
means that the corporation is now “en- 
tirely dependent on funds derived from 
operations for replacement of antiqua- 
ted and worn-out floating equipment, 
thus precluding needed large-scale ca- 
pital improvements.” 


Court Upholds I.C.C. Veto 
Of Truck-Competitive Rate 


The United States Supreme Court 
has refused to review, thus leaving in 
effect, a lower-court ruling which up- 
held an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion order that will require the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois to cancel a truck- 
competitive rate. 

The case was docketed in the Su- 
preme Court as No. 463. It came up 
from the federal district court for the 
Southern District of Indiana, which 
upheld the commission in the order 
now made final. 

The rate involved is a commodity 
rate of 41 cents per 100 lb. on auto- 
mobiles (and parts in mixed carloads 
with automobiles) moving from Evans- 
ville, Ind., to St. Louis, Mo. It sup- 
planted a 62-cent rate and it was pub- 
lished to meet truck competition. 

The commission ordered the 4l-cent 





CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surplus- 
es and shortages for the week ended 
January 10 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
January 15 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 
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rate canceled, and the C&EI ap- 
peal brought the case to the courts. 
In announcing that it had affirmed the 
lower-court ruling, the Supreme Court 
went on to say that Chief Justice Vin- 
son, and Justices Black and Reed 
thought that “probable jurisdiction” 
should have been noted and the case 
set down for argument. 


Report Finds Labor Act 
Has Lost Effectiveness 


A Senate Labor Subcommittee has 
received “as background information” a 
report which states that Railway Labor 
Act procedures for settling disputes 
have in recent years, become merely a 
“time consuming prelude to a show of 
economic force and White House at- 
tention.” 

Dr. Gustav Peck, senior specialist in 
labor of the Library of Congress, pre- 
pared the report for the Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor-Management Re- 
lations. It was made public January 8. 

“Since it appears that we will not in 
fact tolerate a national railroad strike, 
intervention by the White House has 
become inevitable whenever any of the 
unions have refused to accept an emer- 
gency board report and have fixed a 
strike date,” Dr. Peck said. 

In the past decade the procedures of 
the act have frequently been supple- 
mented by White House intervention 
and negotiation and by seizure and in- 
junctions to avoid strikes, he said. He 
added, however, that seizure and in- 
junction “are instrumentalities not 
within the terms of the Railway Labor 
Act.” 

Senator Humphrey, Democrat of 
Minnesota, prefaced Dr. Peck’s report 
with a statement that it “is offered 
solely as background information for 
the United States Senate by a qualified 
scholar in the field.” 

The senator is chairman of the sub- 
committee. He said his group has been 
studying the problem of “emergency 
(Continued on page 45) 
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An important new machine which dis- 
tributes ballast for tamping faster, more 
efficiently, more economically than a crew 
of thirty men. Controlled by one man, 
this unit was designed as a companion 
piece to the McWilliams Tie Tamper, 
but it will speed and improve any tamp- 
ing operation... either hand or 
mechanical. 

In operation, this machine picks up 
ballast from the intertrack Space and 
shoulder, and deposits it behind the 


machine in the best possible position 
for tamping ... both inside and outside 
the rail. It will handle any type of ballast 
for any desired track raise. 

The experience of a major eastern 
railroad is typical of what this machine 
will do for you. In that application @ ¢s s 
saving the’ road up to $400 a day by Dae 
replacing a crew of thirty men... with 
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additional savings from better tamping 
due to more uniform ballast distribution. Setf-powered machine 
a ; ° a distributes ballast at rate 
VW rite for Bulletin No. 101. of 800 to 1000 feet per 


hour. 


All operations of the 
McWilliams Ballast Dis- 
tributor are controlled by 
one man. 
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This versatile machine operates perfectly 
on either high or low shoulders. DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: McWILLIAMS MOLE AND SUPER MOLE... McWILLIAMS 
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YOU ORDER REBUILDS of major 
Diesel locomotive components from 
your nearest Electro-Motive Branch. 
(Rebuilt traction motors available 

at nine convenient depots.) We ship 
you fully guaranteed factory-rebuilt 
assemblies from our “Unit Exchange” 
pool. In most cases, delivery can 

be made in your shop within 24 hours! 





YOU RETURN WORN UNITS after 
you have received the rebuilds. _ 
No need for you to keep locomotives 
out of service waiting for assemblies 
to be rebuilt. With “Unit Exchange” 
we ‘carry the spares’ for you— 

you save considerable investment in 
inventories of parts and assemblies. 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 











WE REBUILD YOUR WORN UNIT 
by production-line methods— 
automatically incorporating the latest 
design and parts improvements. 
Every unit we rebuild carries the 
same guarantee as a new assembly. 
No guesswork about its performance! 


WE BILL YOU only for the labor and 
materials needed to put your worn 
unit into the same top-standard 
condition as the “Unit Exchange” 
assembly you received. Low, flat-rate 
prices itemized in our Factory 
Rebuild Catalog are the same on 
“Unit Exchange” as on units we 
rebuild and return. You get the same 
top-quality work—and pay no 
premium for “Unit Exchange.” 
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WIDEST WORK RANGE 


17 welding heads available — to perform a complete range 
of manual welding and also heavy heating and flame-cleaning. 


FOR MEDIUM- OR LOW-PRESSURE OPERATION 
Injector principle means steady pressure, constant flame, 
quality welding results — with either medium- or low-pressure 


operation. 





“OXWELD” W-24-R 


| CHROMIUM PLATED WELDING HEADS 
RAILROAD BLOWPIPE | Plating eliminates weld metal sticking to tip and also reduces 
pick-up of radiated heat. 
This is the only blowpipe made especially for 
the service of railroads—rugged, long-lasting, | SEPARATE INJECTORS 
economical, easy to maintain. You can rely on Each welding head. with its own injector, assures stable, 
the OxwELD W-24-R Blowpipe for long, dee | — 
pendable service under any operating condi- CUTTING ATTACHMENT AVAILABLE 
tion, Its efficient design and high standard of Light plate as well as 5-in. thick steel can be flame-cut with 
workmanship ‘a based on OXWELD’s skill and the CW-24-R Cutting Attachment flame-gouging nozzles 


; ; : fit attachment to speed repair work. 
practical experience gained by working ex- 








clusively with railroads. | WELDING HEAD SIZE NUMBERS 
, CSR OT ee niece Head numbers indicate oxygen and acetylene consumption 
Write to OXWELD ol ask a represe ntative in cubic feet per hour with neutral flame in use. Pick the 
for further details. head you want at a glance. 
E ere TT Se ee —— 
OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 









A 
arbon Building Chicago and New York 





SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 


The term ‘‘Oxweld'' is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Utilizing nickel-containing alioys, this star pertormer 
of the Baldwin-Westinghouse line of locomotives, 
made by Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation, 

is now more powerful than ever... 1600 hp per 
unit available for traction with full power output 


















New Baldwin-Westinghouse Multi-Unit 


ensured up to 8000’ altitude. Scores of other 
features also help this locomotive give a big 
return on the investment. 








Road Freight Locomotive 


DEVELOPS INCREASED POWER 


for Extra Performance 


WITH THE HELP OF NICKEL-CONTAINING ALLOYS 


Increased tractive effort ... ability to handle 
heavier loads... smoother, easier operation 
and less maintenance... 


These and other important “extras” stem 
from basic changes in design, materials and 
manutacturing methods used to produce the 
new type Baldwin-Westinghouse RF-16 
multi-unit Diesel Electric Locomotives. 


Components designed to take advantage 
of the high mechanical properties afforded 
by nickel alloy steels include wrist pins, cam 
rollers, inlet and exhaust valves. Liners and 
heads are cast in nickel iron, and the super- 
chargers utilize Ni-Resist and chromium- 
nickel austenitic stainless steel. Car body 


framing is of high strength low alloy steel, 
and throughout are scores of miscellaneous 
nickel-alloyed iron and steel components. 


Additions of nickel to iron and steel per- 
mit reducing bulk and deadweight of fabri- 
cated parts without sacrificing strength or 
safety. Send us details of your problems for 
our suggestions. Write us, today. 


At present, most of the nickel produced is 
being diverted to defense. Through applica- 
tion to the appropriate authorities, nickel is 
obtainable for the production of engineering 
nickel alloy irons and steels for many end 
uses in defense and defense supporting in- 
dustries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. new'vors's.1.y 
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High-Slip Motor 


A totally enclosed, fan-cooled, high- 
slip induction motor, designed for use 
in acceleration of high-inertia loads 
such as punch centrifuges, 
hoists, etc., has been announced by the 
General Electric Company’s Small and 
Medium Motor Department, Schenec- 
tady, a ae & 

Designated as Type KRX,. the new 
motor is said to be as much as 30 per 


presses, 


cent smaller and 40 per cent lighter 
than conventional totally enclosed fan- 
cooled high-slip motors. The space and 
weight reduction is the result of 
the motor’s extended-bar design which 
provides efficient dissipation of the in- 
creased heat normally generated by 
high-slip motors. 

Low-resistance rotor bars are ex- 
tended on one end and pass through 
a rotating baffle plate. Beyond the 
baffle plate, the bars are brazed to 
strips of high-resistance metal, shaped 
to form a radial-blade fan. These fan 
blades, themselves, provide the higher 
rotor resistance necessary for high-slip 
characteristics. Thus, most of the ro- 
tor heat develops where there is a 
direct transfer to the cooling air, i.e., 
outside the motor enclosure. 

The motor is available in 30 to 150 
hp. at 900 and 1,200 r.p.m., 5-8 and 
8-13 per cent slip. Voltage ratings are 
220, 440 and 550. 








Power Winch 


Having a single line capacity of 2,000 
lb. at 55 ft. per min., this Tugger is 
said to be well adapted for permanent 
installations for spotting freight cars, 
retrieving car puller cable, or other 
pulling and lifting jobs common to 
railroad operations. 

Designated as Model EL and mark- 
eted by the St. Anthony Machine 
Products Company, Minneapolis 6, 
Minn., its motor is instantly reversible 


Portable Electric 
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and is operated by a convenient contro! 
lever. A cam-acting mechanical brake 
is automatically applied when the moto: 
is shifted to neutral. The device is 
equipped with two gripper-type carry- 
ing handles to facilitate moving. Gears 
are completely enclosed and run in a 
continuous oil bath. Its dimensions 
range from 12 in. by 32 in. for the 
smallest model to 12 in. by 42 in. for 
the largest. 


Power-Driven Scythe 
Hoffco. Inc., Richmond. Ind., has 


recently incorporated several new en- 
gineering developments into the 
Scythette, a power-driven portable 
scythe designed to trim weeds, reeds 
and grass on all types of terrain and 
under water. Foremost among the new 
features are the 2-hp.. 4.000-r.p.m. en- 
gine of the single-cylinder, 2-cycle, 2- 
port type, a float-feed carburetor with 
a built-in push-button dump valve, a 
manually operated throttle control with 





The Hoffco Seythette shown cutting 
a heavy stand of weeds. 


spring return, and a l-quart gasoline 
tank. Other standard specifications of 
the Scythette include a total weight of 
26 |b., a length of 54 in., a 20-in. cut- 
ter bar, and an over-the-shoulder car- 
rying strap. 





Freight Car Paint 


Recommended as a two-coat system 
without prime coat and for sandblasted 
or pickled surfaces only, Dulux Direct- 
to-Metal paint for freight cars has been 
introduced by the Industrial Finishes 
Division, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

This product is said to reduce paint 
consumption and application time by 
as much as 33 per cent in comparison 
with the three-coat system. Elimination 
of the prime coat simplifies stocking 
problems and the time for holding cars 
in the shop. Moreover, no special 
equipment is required for application. 
At present, the high gloss, two-coat 
product is available in one shade of 
red only. 
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New G-E Tester Gives Fast, Precise 
Inspection of D-C Armature Windings 


Fast, one-step inspections of d-c armature windings are 
now possible in railroad shops with General Electric’s 
new winding insulation tester. This economical new 
equipment is the first of its kind for low-impedance, d-c 
testing. It provides quick, exact tests of turn-to-turn, 
coil-to-coil, and winding-to-ground insulation in d-c 


re 


— 


7 


armatures of any size, rating or winding impedance. 

The new tester gives a positive, visual indication of 
faulty insulation and short circuits, as well as accurate 
measurement of applied peak voltage. For full details, 
consult your nearest G-E representative. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 152-38 
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FOR JUNIOR EXECUTIVES 
The Elements of 


TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS 


by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Professor of Transpor- 
tation, University of 
Pennsylvania 


To get ahead in the trans- 
portation field, you must 
have a grasp of the larger 
issues of the subject. You 
can’t get by, for instance, 
without an understanding 
of how transportation, in- 
dustry and commerce mesh 
together—and how this set- 
up will develop in the 
future. This is basic and 
ycur key to understanding it 
is familiarity with basic 
transportation economics! 

Do you know how Trans- 
portation determines whether a given industry is to be 
conducted as a large, medium or small-scale enterprise? 
What “place utility” is? How “cross-hauling” can be justi- 
fied? Can you name six well-defined channels of marketing 
manufactured goods? Or fifteen principal classes of trans- 
portation instrumentalities? These and many more answers 
are yours in Dr. Wilson’s keenly-written analysis. You will 
find exactly what you need in Dr. Wilson’s book. 





ADVANTAGES OF TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS 

1. Covers the Field: Explains and relates every aspect of trans- 
portation economics. 

2. Expertly-written: Dr. Wilson draws on years of study, busi 
ness know-how, and specialized teaching experience. 

3. Up-to-date: Based on current practice and statistics. 

4. Compact, Concise: The meat of the subject—for busy executives 

5. Helpful Study Guide: Selected bibliographies guide your further 
study. 

6. Diagrams, Tables: Easily-read tables and diagrams speed your 
grasp of key points. 

7. Cites Actual Practice: Examples are from actual business. 


8. Convenient Size: Lightweight, easily carried in your pocket. 


Contents 


Transportation and Economic Development—Some Fundamental 
Economic Principles Underlying Transportation—The Relation of 
Transportation to Prices—Transportation and Industrial Produc- 
tion—Transportation and Agricultural Development—Transporta- 
tion- and Marketing—The Instrumentalities of Transportation—The 
Railroad Organization. 


178 pages 5 x 7% illus. cloth $2.95 
"epee chsh geo micerot anne 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON ! 

Railway Age, Dept. RA1-19-53 
30 Church $t., New York 7, N. Y. | 
| 

Please send me for Free examination a copy of The Elements Of 
| TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS. If otter 10 ‘days Tam mer tom, | 
I pletely satisfied, | will return the book and owe nothing. Otherwise, l 
| | will remit the price of $2.95 plus a few cents for postage and | 
| handling. | 
! | 
{ I ah ae cei has 66S Caw a WRU Ns 644 5 06k vada see bbSsccaken | 
I | 
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Benchmarks 
and Yardsticks 


IN THIS SPACE in our November 24 issue atten- 
tion was directed to the observations of President 
T. D. Beven of the EJ&E regarding the difficulty 
of enforcing Rule G. H. L. Keller, general chair- 
man of the O.R.T. on the Atlantic Coast Line, be- 
lieves that conditions today in this regard are a lot 
better than they used to be. He writes, in part: 

“IT have been railroading 36 years, and when | 
started as a young man telegraphing, I worked 
around yard offices and everywhere on the railroad. 
As general chairman | am still in contact with 
men of all branches all over the railroad... . 

“When I started railroading there were no boards 
to keep the officials from discharging employees; 
still no one was discharged for being drunk or 
drinking unless he just could not remain sober 
long enough to be of any service; then the local 
officials would finally get tired of it and let him 
go. But nowadays railroad employees are dis- 
charged for drinking while off on their two days 
of rest, and miles from the railroad. There is as 
much difference between now and the old days as 
there is between night and day. During my first 
ten years of railroading it was not uncommon to 
see an employee come on duty under the influence 
of liquor and nothing was said so long as he could 
do his work; but during the past fifteen or twenty 
years I cannot remember seeing or even smelling 
liquor on a railroad employee. Today it is a fre- 
quent thing to hear of a railroader being a pastor 
of some church, but not once did I hear that in 
the old days. We have several preachers right here 
now in my own area. I will take the first 100 rail- 
roaders on a seniority roster and match their 
standards with 100 businessmen in any town. Yes, 
I will go further and match them against a like 
number of railroad officials too.” 

It is heartening to have such a favorable report 
of the high standards of sobriety prevailing among 
railroad employees in the Southeastern part of the 
country. The fact remains, however, that abstemi- 
ousness is not yet as prevalent, nationally, as some 
responsible leaders in the railroad industry be- 
lieve it should and could be. What Mr. Keller 
says about relative sobriety as between railroaders 
and employees of other industries is, no doubt, 
true—but there are few other industries where so 
many lives hang on “all there” alertness by em- 
ployees as in railroad operating departments. 

The railroads have no proper concern with em- 
ployees’ off-hours behavior, where such behavior 
has no relationship to their efficiency on the job— 
but, where employees’ duties involve train move- 
ment, managerial concern for employees’ sobriety 
is not only proper, but is a primary responsibility. 


J. G. L. 
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1s: not what you Pay ror Valves 
.. ts what they Cost you 


on Water Service 
for example 


(A Case History) 






What you pay for valves is not the final criterion of value. Not 
when maintenance costs can quickly equal or exceed purchase 
price. And a valve that threatens production is no bargain at any 
price ...no attraction to a thrifty buyer. 


Take this case in a large eastern paper mill. A single bank 
of water pumps supplied the entire mill. Leaky check valves at 
these pumps were a constant problem. Regularly, the checks Crane Check Valves are made 
needed replacement, only to be found leaking between pumping in all types, in brass, iron, 
cycles a few months later. steel, and alloys. See your 

: Crane Catalog. 

A change-over to Crane Quality Check Valves put a complete 
stop to this costly maintenance and threat to production. Installed 
well over a year, Crane checks are protecting the mill against loss 
of water pressure at no added cost. 

Today, more than ever, you need greater assurance of quality 
in piping materials. You get it in Crane Valves—the recognized 
standard of quality with thrifty buyers in every industry. Your big 
Crane Catalog offers complete selections for all needs; your Crane 
Representative is always at your service. 


CRANE VALVES 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING 


THRIFTY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WHATS THE GREATEST 


NEED FOR RAILROAD PROSPERITY? 


It is an event worth noting when a competent and 
veteran analyst of railroad performance reaches the 
conclusion that subsidy to long-haul trucking is not a 
controlling factor in the diversion of freight traffic from 
movement by rail; and that comparative costs (not rates) 
of highway and rail transportation are not a determining 
factor either. This opinion was expressed in an address, 
available in pamphlet form, made recently by Fairman 
R. Dick, the widely known investment banker. 

The occasion was a dinner given in New York by the 
General American Transportation Corporation, and Mr. 
Dick’s talk was centered mainly on the advantages to 
railroads and their customers which the speaker believes 
to be inherent in such equipment as General American’s 
so-called “DF” car. The analysis went much further, 
however, than any one type of car equipment and ques- 
tioned a good many generally accepted opinions about 
competitive transportation. 

How can comparative costs cause diversion of traffic 
from rail to highway—the speaker asked, in effect— 
when the average ton-mile cost of highway movement is 
still four times the cost of rail movement, in spite of 
the help that highway transportation receives from the 
taxpayers ? 

Mr. Dick went on to estimate that non-local truck ton- 
mileage may well be 20 per cent of railroad freight 
volume, with revenue 90 per cent of railway freight 
revenue. Some of this traffic would probably continue 
to move by highway despite anything the railroads might 
do in the way of rate and service improvements, but 
Mi. Dick, after several computations, announced that 
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he “ended up” with $3.1 billion in revenues for high- 
way traffic which he believes is subject to recapture by 
the railroads—a sum equivalent to a third of present 
rail freight revenues, but representing only about 10 
per cent of railway ton-miles. 

Even after allowing for rate reductions necessary to 
reattract this volume of gross, Mr. Dick estimated that 
it might be possible to carry down an additional $2 
billion to net before taxes, if redivertable freight traffic 


were actually recaptured. 
Plenty of Possibilities . . . 


Such imaginative figure-work might miss the bull’s 
eye by a considerable margin, and still leave an oppor- 
tunity for increased earnings that should be highly at- 
tractive. What is needed, then, to enable the railroads 
to have a chance to earn such increased net revenue— 
whether it be $2 billion, or only 20 or 10 per cent of 
that amount? The obvious answer, aside from good 
service, must be more freedom in making rates. So far, 
most railroad talking in favor of less restrictive rate 
regulation has emphasized the “time lag’—both nation- 
ally and intrastate. But the “time lag” is only one of the 
objectionable features to present restrictions—the long- 
and-short-haul clause is just as bad. 

As a matter of fact, any restriction whatever on pric- 
ing practices—except those forbidding gross and arbi- 
trary discrimination, extortion, or rates clearly below 
direct costs—is an anachronism in transportation regula- 
tion. Restrictions more severe than these would be justi- 
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fiable only under conditions of complete monopoly. Such 
harmful restrictions should be speedily terminated, and 
they would be, if business and industry could be in- 
duced to support such restoration of economic freedom 


to the transportation business. 


. . . Waiting for Opportunity 


If the railroads are not given the opportunity to func- 
tion as a competitive business—with an administration 
in power in Washington which more closely reflects 
business thinking at its best than at any time in a gen- 
eration—just when can the railroads expect to get this 
opportunity? And how much longer can they continue to 
exist as private business in a competitive market, when 
they are denied the freedom of action that all other 
private business has, and must have, to thrive, or even 
survive, under competition? 

There are some people who are inclined to lose their 
interest in complex and outdated transportation regula- 
tion so long as the railroads are not practically in the 
hands of the sheriff. Thus the momentum toward revision 
in transportation policy which was built up in the late 
thirties was completely dissipated during World War II, 
and interest had to be revived, starting from scratch. It 
would be folly indeed to make the same mistake twice, 
within such a short space of time. But there are plenty 
of sirens already on the job, seeking to lead the railroads 
and the shipping public into just that temptation. 








ABSURDITY IN LABOR RELATIONS 


There has been a great deal of discussion and public 
education aimed at protecting the railroads’ revenues. 
But political restrictions which have the effect of arbi- 
trarily inflating expenses are just as dangerous to rail- 
road solvency as political attacks on revenue. Specifically, 
a governmental set-up which puts the railroads in jeop- 
ardy of hundreds of millions of dollars of arbitrary and 
retroactive wage expense for alleged “increased produc- 
tivity” (an increase accomplished, not by labor, but by 
better machines) betrays an urgent need for remedial 
attention. Concerning this need the railroads are rather 
less articulate than circumstances would appear to justify. 

If any man or company or institution is to be put in 
jeopardy of as much as a half-billion dollars, a simple 
instinct for justice would suggest that a cause of this 
magnitude would surely be entitled to hearing by a court 
of demonstrated responsibility and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the field in which the action lies. 

It is not disrespectful to the referee in this proceeding, 
Professor Guthrie, or of his attainments to observe that 
there has fallen upon him for decision a question of such 
weight—the solvency or insolvency of the railroad in- 
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dustry—that it would be worthy of a bench which would 
include the most mature judicial talent in the country. 
A system of governmental dealing with transportation 


which results in the imposition of problems of such 
complexity and importance upon shoulders accustomed 
only to minor burdens is, clearly, a faulty system. But 
what’s being done to change the system? 





PROBABLE RAILROAD ATTENDANCE 
AT ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTIONS 


So many people have been guessing about how many 
railroad men are likely to attend or not attend the con- 
ventions and exhibition in Atlantic City this coming 
June that we decided to try to get some estimates from 
the interested railroad people themselves. We addressed 
the heads of the mechanical and purchasing and stores 
departments of the larger railroads, giving them the 
figures on their companies’ registrations at the Atlantic 
City conventions in 1947, and asked them to reveal (but 
not for publication by individual railroads) how many 
people they expect to have in Atlantic City this coming 
June. 

To date we’ve heard from the heads of purchasing 
departments of 40 large railroads which, in 1947, had 
308 representatives at Atlantic City for the convention 
of the Purchases and Stores Division. These same 40 
companies expect to have 467 representatives in Atlantic 
City for the June 1953 convention—an increase of 51 
per cent. The total registration of railroad men at the 
P. & S. convention in 1947 was 329 and—assuming that 
the railroads as a whole will have the same ratio of in- 
creased attendance as these 40 large companies expect— 
the total 1953 registration at the P. & S. convention ought 
to be 497. 

We’ve heard so far from the heads of the mechanical 
departments of 29 large railroads and their estimates 
for 1953 attendance are running almost exactly equal 
to actual attendance in 1947. Total attendance at the 
Mechanical Division convention in 1947 was 780. 

Besides these two conventions there will be at Atlantic 
City, at the same time, a meeting of the member roads 
of the Association of American Railroads—which draws 
top officers from all the major railroads—a meeting of 
the American Short Line Railroad Association; and the 
Pan-American Railway Congress. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that total attend- 
ance by railroad men in the echelons most manufacturers 
want particularly to reach (i.e., mechanical and purchas- 
ing officers) is practically certain to be substantially 
greater than in 1947; while the total attendance from 
the railroads will very likely be the greatest on record; 
and this will undoubtedly be true as far as top-flight 
executives are concerned. 
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The Santa Fe looks upon its “RDC” cars as a new tool for providing an attractive service at a modest cost. 


Passenger Service Can Be Profitable... 


How the Santa Fe Los Angeles- 
San Diego Service Makes Money 





A STORY OF CONTINUED GROWTH 


The Santa Fe first modernized its Los 
Angeles-San Diego service on April 17, 1938, 
by replacing standard equipment on two of 
four daily round trips with a new, streamlined 
“San Diegan.” This was about the time San 
Diego began its phenomenal growth—which 
is continuing even today. The first stream- 
liner yielded an operating profit from the day 
it went into service. Traffic continued to grow 
until, on June 8, 1941, a second streamlined 
“San Diegan” and an additional round-trip 
service were added. In recent years, patronage 
has been diminished somewhat by the inroads 
of highway and airplane competition, but has 
held up sufficiently well to justify the addi- 
tion of the new service last May. With the 
“RDCs” in service, the “San Diegans”’ con- 
tinue as 8-car streamline trains, with up to 
3 extra coaches (the train limit) added on 
week-ends. Although there has been a marked 
redistribution of passengers between the var- 
ious trains, following introduction of the new 
service, the total volume of traffic on the 
line has increased 12 per cent. 
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A. out-of-pocket operating profit, and definitely im- 
proved public and community relations, have been won 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe as the result of the 
additional passenger services introduced on its Los 
Angeles-San Diego “Surf line” in May 1952. The new 
service consists of two additional round-trips—one being 
non-stop—operated with a single train composed of two 
of the Budd Company’s “RDC-1” cars. The new trains 
increased to seven the round-trips operated on this line: 
the five round-trips previously operated being continued 
substantially unchanged. 


New Mileage 


The additional train mileage was occasioned by the 
tremendous population growth of the Los Angeles and 
San Diego areas in the years since World War II, a 
growth which is still continuing. Competition from the 
highways and from the air—particularly from intrastate 
air lines charging low fares—was, and still is, very in- 
tense. In the interest of preserving its position as a 
dominant passenger carrier between the two cities, the 
Santa Fe management decided that the only way it 
could draw traffic away from the competition would be 
through the provision of additional service. That the 
new trains have achieved their purpose of attracting new 
traffic is evidenced by the fact that the total volume 
moved on the line has increased by 12 per cent since 
the new service was added. 

The Santa Fe is the only railroad with passenger serv- 
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ice to San Diego and the shore communities south of 
Los Angeles. Public expectation was that the railroad 
would not improve its existing service—though that was 
admittedly good—but would be content to “let it ride” 
in spite of increased demands for accommodations. Con- 
sequently the reaction to the Santa Fe’s voluntary in- 
crease in service was very favorable. All departments 
report that the company’s relations in the territory have 
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improved markedly, to the direct benefit of the railroad. 

One of the new “RDC” round trips is operated on a 
2 hour and 15 minute non-stop schedule—30 minutes 
faster than any scheduled train previously operated over 
this line. This schedule requires an average speed of 57 
m.p-h. for the 128-mile trip. The other “RDC” round 
trip, with ten intermediate stops, is made at an average 
speed of 46 m.p.h. The track is maintained to 100 m.p.h. 
standards, with automatic train-stop equipment on all 
passenger trains, including the “RDC” cars. 


“RDCs” Use Four-Man Crews 


The two-car RDC trains are manned by a four-man 
crew (engineer, fireman, conductor and flagman) plus 
a uniformed coach attendant. 

In order to control loads on the two non-stop runs, 
these are operated as “reserved seat” trains with a 50- 
cent charge for each reservation. 

The two cars are equipped with Heywood-Wakefield 
model 1100 walk-over seats with a high back and a foam- 
rubber headrest pad. Mohair upholstery and cloth head- 
rest covers are used throughout. Each car is divided 
into a smoking and a non-smoking section. Before being 
placed in service, the cars were equipped at the Santa 
Fe’s Barstow shops with the Union Switch & Signal 
intermittent train-stop receiving bar—one to a car—and 
controls. The copper shunt-shoe which comes as standard 
equipment on the cars and is designed to maintain a 
good cross-track shunt circuit was retained. The cars 
were purchased equipped with body-mounted pilots. 

In actual service, the cars have proved mechanically 
very satisfactory, and their operating performance has 
been outstanding in spite of the difficult requirements 
of the local schedule. 

The Santa Fe considers the operation of the Budd 
“RDC” cars in this service a good economic proving 
ground for their possible development for other low-fare 


The Sunday afternoon north- 
bound “San Diegan” at the 
Santa Fe’s San Diego depot. 
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services. The currently effective intrastate fares between 
Los Angeles and San Diego are believed to be the lowest 
(per mile) of any railroad fares in the country. These 
local one way and round trip fares currently average 
about 1.8 cents per mile. 








The selection of the “RDC” car for this new service 
was a frank experiment for the purpose of developing 
the potentialities of this radically different type of equip- 
ment. The results have been so satisfactory that the rail- 
road is considering their use elsewhere on the system. 


ot 2s 


The “RDC” cars are producing new traffic to and from in- 
termediate stations on the Los Angeles-San Diego line. 
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The Santa Fe route between Los Angeles and San Diego is known as the “surf line” be- 


cause it closely parallels the shore for over 40 miles. The “San Diegan”’ north of Del Mar. 
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Movable Car 


Disicults experienced by the Santa Fe in washing the 
car windows of six through trains daily, east and west 
bound out of Albuquerque, N.M., while unloading and 
loading passengers, nas been largely solved by installing 
two Wilson movable washers. This is a machine built 
by the Ross & White Co. of Chicago and successfully 
used in cleaning truck and van bodies. It now for the 
first time has been adapted for washing railway equip- 
ment. Santa Fe transcontinental passenger trains are 
thoroughly cleaned in fixed-type mechanical washing 
machines at terminals in Chicago and Los Angeles, but 
need window washing at intermediate points such as 
Albuquerque, where the work was formerly done by 
hand. 

The two Wilson washers, mounted in this instance on 
Yale & Towne 2-ton lift trucks, are readily moved one 
to each side of any of the three tracks on which in- 
coming trains arrive. The trains are washed either while 
standing or as they leave the station, in the latter case 
being pulled past the washing machines at a speed of 
2 to 3 m.p.h. which takes 5 to 7 min. for a 15-car train. 
Car sides are washed from a point slightly above the 
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Washer 






Details of the Wilson washer 
unit applied to Yale two-ton 
fork-lift truck. 


Fast, economical 
method of cleaning 
car windows adds 
to passenger enjoy- 
ment 


At Albuquerque... 


Does Good Job 


windows down to the bottom of the car side in a single 
pass with a limited amount of clear water. The resultant 
improvement in the condition of the windows, which is 
pleasing to passengers, is accomplished with minimum 
expense. 


Many Advantages 


Other advantages shown by Wilson washers in this 
application include: (1) no fixed foundation, water pip- 
ing, electrical wiring or special drainage are required, 
as the unit is portable and the small quantity of water 
used dries rapidly or drains through the ballast: (2) the 
lift truck is available for other uses—such as loading 
baggage cars or icing diners—when not needed for 
washing, as the washing equipment can be quickly re- 
moved; (3) the washers may easily be transported to 
another point if a change in operating conditions makes 
train washing elsewhere desirable: (4) no detergents 
are required to get clean windows: (5) express-refri- 
gerator and any other cars may be washed if necessary 
during periods when the washers are otherwise idle. 
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Wilson portable car washer in service at Santa Fe passenger station, Albuquerque, N. M. 


The two movable washing machines at Albuquerque 
are used to clean an average of about 100 cars a day 
with a single operator on each machine. A total of 9,800 
cars were cleaned in the first three months after the 
machines were installed. It is reported that examination 
of the brushes showed little evidence of wear in that 
period. 


Washer Construction 


The Wilson railroad car washer consists essentially of 
two units: a lift truck rated at 4,000 lb. 24 in. from the 
vertical, complete with fluid-drive features; and the 
Wilson washer proper, which includes all mechanical 
equipment necessary for washing passenger cars. The 
washing unit can be easily removed from the truck in 
about one minute. 

The washér is completely self-contained, with its own 
supply of water in a 250-gal. tank on top of which is 
mounted a 9-hp. air-cooled high-speed gasoline engine 
which furnishes power to operate a fluid pump and a 
water pump. The fluid pump delivers oil to a fluid motor 
with V-belt drive to the 9-ft. by 18-in. diameter washing 
brush. The water pump delivers water to the water 
nozzles at sufficient pressure and volume to wet the car 
side and, after scrubbing, to rinse it well. An 18-gal. 
oil reservoir holds the hydraulic fluid. 

The brush is Mexican white tampico fiber, the same 
as normally is furnished with Blackhall fixed-type car 
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washers. The 9-ft. brush revolves either clockwise or 
counterclockwise, at the option of the operator, at a 
speed fast enough for thorough scrubbing of the car 
sides. 

There are two spray pipes with nozzles, one for wetting 
down the side of the car prior to contact of the scrub- 
bing brush and one final rinse to wash off the dirty 
water. 

The entire operation and control of this machine is 
at the fingertips of the lift-truck operator. 

The Wilson washer, mounted on a lift truck and com- 
pletely loaded with water, weighs approximately 12,000 
lb. The brush can be moved in and out of the washing 
position through a control conveniently located on the 
steering column. The brush and boom float on a double- 
roll ball-bearing assembly in a machined, grooved track. 
The brush is pivoted at the center so as to adhere to the 
car side in case the car body is slightly tilted. 

In using this machine, the operator can vary brush 
pressure against the sides of cars without damaging any 
of the operating mechanism on the washer. The hy- 
draulic system is designed to prevent excessive pressures 
building up when brush pressure becomes high and there 
is a tendency for the brush to slow down and stall. 

The washer is heavily constructed throughout and de- 
signed for 24-hour service. Experience at Albuquerque 
indicates that it can be used to advantage for washing 
railroad cars at any location where a hard-top or con- 
crete runway with a width of 8 ft. is available. 
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How the IC Uses Long-Stick 


Crawler Shovels 
... in Widening Cuts 


Grading units with extra-long dipper sticks and mounted on 
special flat cars work along with dump cars and Jordan spreaders 





Each shovel loads two dump cars, one at each end of the The extra-long dipper sticks, plus the crowding action, 
flat car on which it is mounted. allow a reach of 26-ft. from the center line of track. 











The material is dumped along the shoulder of the track Uncoupled from the remainder of the train, the Jordan 
on a nearby fill which was in need of strengthening. spreader, in one pass, spreads the dumped material. 
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The Illinois Central’s program of cut ditching and widen- 
ing entails the use of both on- and off-track equipment, 
depending upon the conditions encountered at the par- 
ticular location. Where conditions do not permit the use 
of off-track machines, the road is using to good ad- 
vantage a number of crawler shovels mounted “piggy- 
back” style atop specially fitted flat cars. The shovels are 
equipped with dipper sticks of unusual length, which, 
in conjunction with a crowding action, make it possible 
to obtain ditches of ample width and depth for good 
drainage. 


Four Shovels in Use 


The railroad owns four of the special crawler shovels 
and operates them in pairs in two separate ditching out- 
fits, ene on.the road’s Northern lines and the other on 
the Southern lines, Each ditching outfit, in addition to 
the two shovels, incorporates a Jordan spreader and 
four 20-cu. yd. air-actuated side-dump cars. The shovels 
are Koehring Model 304 diesel-powered units, equipped 
with %4-cu. yd. buckets and fitted with special 17-ft. 
dipper sticks in place of the standard 15-ft. sticks. To 
adapt them for this particular use, the flat cars on which 
the shovels are operated have steel guides fastened to 
their decks, which form channels in which ride the treads 
of the crawler units. With its dipper stick fully extended 
a shovel can easily deposit material to the opposite 
ends of the adjacent dump cars. When excavating they 
are able to reach approximately 26 ft. from the center 
of the track. 

Each ditching outfit is incorporated in a work train 
consisting. from front to rear, of the locomotive and 
tender: the Jordan spreader; a dump car: a crawler 





The finished cut. The improvement in drainage is expected 
to effect considerable maintenance savings. 
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shovel; two dump cars; the second crawler shovel; a 
dump car; and the caboose. With this arrangement, each 
shovel is able to fill the two cars immediately adjacent 
to it by moving from one end of its flat car to the other. 
It has been found that the dump cars, which are all of 
the side-dump type and which are rated at 20 cu. yd. 
struck capacity, can be consistently loaded to about 25 
cu. yd. by heaping. In this manner, the train is able to 
carry a total load of approximately 100 cu. yd. of exca- 
vated material on each trip. 

A typical example of this type of operation was re- 
cently observed in a cut 31 ft. deep, known as Salt Creek 
cut, on the road’s single-track main line southwest of 
Clinton, Ill. The mile-long cut. scene of several ballast 
washouts, was widened and a nearby fill strengthened 
with the excavated material, at a total cost of $6,600. 
An officer of the road expressed his belief that consider- 
able savings in maintenance expenditures will be realized 
now that drainage in the area has been improved. 

The operation, which was begun on September 17. 
1952, and completed on October 22, was carried out 
under traffic. Some 18,000 cu. yd. of material was exca- 
vated and placed at a cost, including work train and all 
other charges, of $0.366 per cu. yd. of material handled. 
An average of 20 loads was handled each day at the rate 
of about four loads per hour in spite of the fact that 
traffic on the line averages eight trains per day. The 
entire program, carried out on an 8-hour-day, 5-day-a- 
week basis, allowed between 5 and 5% hours for actual 
excavation work each day—the remainder of the day 
being consumed in clearing for trains and in traveling 
and unloading. The work was carried out under the 
direct supervision of F. T. Kraft, division engineer of 
the road’s Springfield division at Clinton. 





The fill, formerly a victim of erosion, as it looked after 
the dumped material had been spread. 
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Electronic system, based on fail-safe 
principle, remotely controls manual- 
block signal, and positively identifies 
trains leaving manual block at an out- 
lying unattended junction 





The coil on the caboose passes directly over the track coil 
which is under the ramp. 





The electronic vacuum tube oscillator at Waterboro. 
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Erie First Railroad 
To Install Train 
Identification System 


The Erie has established another “first” by installing 
a newly developed fail-safe electronic train-identification 
system. This device automatically reports to the dis- 
patcher’s office at Salamanca, N. Y.. the passing of trains 
from single-track manual-block to double-track auto- 
matic territory at an unattended junction at Waterboro, 
N.Y., 22 miles away. This system also enables the dis- 
patcher at Salamanca to control the manual-block signal 
at Waterboro, this operation as well as return of indica- 
tions to his oflice being on the fail-safe principle. The 
basic equipment in this electronic system was manu- 
factured by the General Railway Signal Company, and 
signal engineers of the Erie, in cooperation with the 
manufacturer, developed the application. 

From Buffalo, N.Y., the B&SW division of the Erie 
extends southwest 58 miles to Waterboro, a junction 
with the east and west line of the Erie between New 
York and Chicago. The B&SW division trains use the 
double-track main line between Waterboro and James- 
town, N.Y., 10.8 miles. Waterboro is 22 miles west of 
Salamanca, where the main-line dispatcher is located. 

Train movements on the B&SW division between 
Buffalo and Waterboro are now, and were previously, 
authorized by manual block, no track circuit controlled 
signaling being in service on this 58 miles. Previously 
the junction at Waterboro was included in a mechanical 
interlocking, operated by a leverman, who also operated 
the eastward manual block signal on the B&SW. When 
westbound trains from the B&SW division passed Water- 
boro and proceeded toward Jamestown, the leverman 
sent an “OS” to the dispatcher at Salamanca. As part of 
a progressive program, this mechanical interlocking at 
Waterboro has now been replaced by electric switch 
machines and color-light signals which are part of an 
extensive traffic control project controlled from a machine 
in the dispatcher’s office at Salamanca. 

Separate from this project, but placed in service at 
the same time, is the new system which (1) provides 
means whereby the dispatcher at Salamanca controls the 
eastbound manual-block signal for B&SW trains at Water- 
boro and (2) automatically sends to the dispatcher’s 
office an individual identification of each westbound 
B&SW division train when its caboose passes Waterboro. 

In this new installation the outgoing controls and 
indication codes, sent back and forth between Salamanca 
and Waterboro, are all handled by coded carrier which 
is superimposed on two existing line wires; therefore, 
no new line wires were required for the manual-block 
signal at Walterboro, or for the train identification sys- 
tem. This carrier equipment, made by G.R.S., is the 
same as is furnished for C.T.C. systems. The G.R.S. code 
transmitters used are the same as those ordinarily used 
for coded track circuits. 

The eastward manual;block signal at Waterboro, 
which governs trains entering the B&SW division, is a 
three-position semaphore, a semaphore being used pur- 
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posely because it is distinctly different from the color- 
light interlocking home signals at this junction. 

When the dispatcher’s lever for control of the manual- 
block signal is in the normal position, 75 code is being 
sent continuously to Waterboro. This code (or absence 
of code) controls the manual-block signal to display the 
red (Stop) aspect. When this semaphore blade is in this 
position, inverse 75 code feeds back over the line to 
Salamanca, to cause a red indication lamp to be lighted 
over the normal position of the signal lever. When the 
dispatcher places the lever at the caution position, 120 
code goes out to cause the signal to operate to the 45-deg. 
position and then 120 inverse code goes back to light a 
yellow lamp over the caution position of the lever. 
Similarly, 180 code is used to control and indicate the 
clear position of the signal. The lever and signal must 
be in the cofresponding position to operate the proper 
indication lamp. Code. at the proper rate, must be trans- 
mitted continuously to control the signal; this fail-safe 
principle is equivalent to the closed-circuit principle. 


Four Cabooses Equipped 


No passenger trains are operated on the B&SW divi- 
sion. A local freight goes east one day, and west the next, 
except Sunday. One caboose is assigned regularly to the 
crew for this local train. The through freights are 
operated by crews which start at Buffalo and make a 
round trip turning at Meadville. Two crews are assigned 
to make such a run each day, and each of these crews 
has an assigned caboose. A fourth caboose—normally 
held at Buffalo—is available for an extra train. 

Mounted on an iron frame under each of these four 
cabooses, as shown in the picture herewith, is a molded 
rubber “doughnut” about 18 in. in diameter. The dough- 
nut lies in a horizontal plane with the lower side about 
61 in. above the level of the top of the rail. This dough- 
nut includes a few turns of wire connected directly to a 
condenser in a waterproof compartment on the rubber 
casing. The coils on all the cabooses are the same, but 
the condensers are of different microfarad capacities, so 
that each coil is thereby tuned to a certain resonant fre- 
quency. The four different frequencies are in the range 
between 160 ke and 310 ke. A coil can easily be changed 
from one caboose to another if necessary. No battery or 
other form of electrical energy is required on the 
cabooses. 

At Waterboro, another coil encased in rubber lies flat 
on the ties between the rails at a location 22 ft. west of 
the eastward manual-block signal. This coil is protected 
by sheet-metal ramps. A cover of wood, which is non- 
magnetic, extends from ramp to ramp over the dough- 
nut. This track-mounted coil is connected by a coaxial 
cable to electronic equipment in a concrete instrument 
house near the track. 

When a westbound B&SW division train approaches 
Waterboro, it occupies the approach track circuit AAT 
(see diagram) which causes the plate circuits in the 
vacuum tubes to be energized and also starts operation 
of the code transmitters. The special track circuit AT 
is only 300 ft. long. When the entire westbound train, 
including the last pair of wheels on the caboose, passes 
off track circuit AT, the pick-up of track relay 





At Salamanca a train identification indicator lamp is light- 
ed, a buzzer is sounded and a train chart pen is operated. 


at any speed up to the maximum at which trains can be 
operated. 

During the six seconds, the electronic vacuum tube 
oscillator in the instrument house feeds the track coil a 
sweep frequency. As a caboose coil passes over the track 
coil, the two coils are coupled, which produces an abrupt 
reduction in the output of the wayside oscillator. By 
means of suitable circuits, the oscillator reaction is 
employed to develop a series of pulses which are applied 
simultaneously to a group of relay control channels. 
Interconnections prevent false operations. 

This installation of manual-block control and train 
identification was planned and installed by Erie signal 
department forces, under the direction of W. S. Storms. 
signal engineer, the principal items of equipment being 
furnished by the General Railway Signal Company. 
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identity unit 


Directional track circuits contro] the identification system. 
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Two Baldwin 1,600-hp. multiple-unit diesels arriving at Marquette for servicing. 


DSS&A 


Adds Diesel Shop to Enginehouse 


Built at Marquette, Mich., it centralizes repairs and servicing 
at one location to improve efficiency of locomotive maintenance 


A nother important step in the modernization of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic was accomplished with 
the completion of a new $300,000 diesel shop at Mar- 
quette, Mich. This shop, together with the remodeling of 
the existing 15-stall enginehouse, will provide the neces- 
sary facilities and equipment for the efficient repairing. 
servicing and dispatching of diesel locomotives. 

The DSS&A in planning the new shop utilized its 
existing enginehouse facilities by redesigning the in- 
terior and coordinating the redesigned facility with the 
new structure which is added to the former enginehouse. 

Prior to the opening of the new diesel shop, the con- 
siderable distance between the locomotive shop and the 
enginehouse necessitated a separation of repair and 
servicing personnel and supervisors. In order to con- 
solidate these forces, a new shop for heavy repairs was 
constructed at one end of the enginehouse, and the engine- 
house was rearranged and modernized. The turntable 
was converted to a three-point electrically operated table, 
and modern fueling and sanding facilities were installed 
close to the enginehouse. 

The new shop is 37 ft. wide by 125 ft. long, of brick 
and steel construction, with glass block window panels 
and an insulated metal roof. Ventilation is obtained 
through power-driven roof ventilators. The shop is served 


by a radial track extending from the turntable, entering 
the shop through an electrically operated sectional over- 
head door. Inside the shop, the track extends over 
a servicing pit 44% ft. deep, 74 ft. long, having recessed 
electric lights. This will accommodate the road’s longest 
diesel locomotive. For changing trucks or raising loco- 
motives on this track, four Whiting portable 35-ton 
electric jacks are used. 


Two Tracks for Truck Repairs 


At the rear end of the shop are two transverse tracks 
for truck repairs. These tracks extend into former stall 
No, 1 of the enginehouse, and the track nearest to the 
wall has a pit 48 ft. long to facilitate work on the under 
side of trucks. This area is served by both the overhead 
crane and a jib crane equipped with an electric hoist. 

The shop is served by a Shepard-Niles 25-ton over- 
head crane, with 5-ton auxiliary hook, both hooks hav- 
ing a clear lift of approximately 2114 ft. The crane 
traverses the entire length of the shop and is operated 
from the floor by pendent control. With this equipment, 
all components of a diesel locomotive may be handled, 
such as diesel engines, generators, compressors, turbo- 
chargers, and trucks. 
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Diesel unit under the Shepard 25-ton overhead traveling crane at Marquette. 
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The new diesel repair shop of the DSS&A at Marquette, Mich., 


adjoins 


In this portion of the shop is located the load tester. 
made by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. This 
unit is portable, consisting of a resistor bank and neces- 
sary switches and meters. By its use, checks are made 
of diesel-engine output and generator and control per- 
formance. It also provides for a run-in test. Engine out- 
put is readily calculated by converting the electric power 
reading of the resistor into horsepower and correcting 
for generator efficiency. 

After a locomotive receives heavy repairs, the load 
tester is used to run the engine in before it is dispatched 
for service. This affords the shop forces an opportunity 
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the enginehouse where diesel locomotives are serviced. 


to check all normal operations of the locomotive and 
obtain a record of the firing and compression pressures, 
as well as exhaust temperatures of each cylinder under 
full load. Observation and records can be taken of vary- 
ing temperatures. and, if results are not within normal 
range, necessary parts can be removed for further in- 
spection before damage results. 

On the outside of the shop is an office and work room 
section, 21 ft. wide by 98 ft. long. This section provides 
office space for the master mechanic and his staff and 
also for a 21-ft. by 30-ft. electric repair shop and a 21-ft. 
by 18-ft. cleaning room. The electric shop is served by 
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One of the well-lighted, three-level inspection and repair 
stations at the Marquette diesel shop. 


a hand-operated overhead traveling crane, having a 
three-ton electric hoist, and the cleaning room is served 
by a similar crane equipped with a three-ton capacity 
air hoist. The cleaning room has a steam-heated vat, 
with overhead hood for ventilation, and also a Magnus 
Aja-Dip parts cleaning machine. 

Stall No. 1 in the enginehouse was converted to a 
machinery bay equipped with a boring mill, drill press. 
engine lathe, and power saw. This area is served by a 
jib crane and electric hoist. 

Stalls 2 and 3 were remodeled to provide diesel servic- 
ing facilities consisting of inspection pits 444 ft. deep, 
elevated deck-level working platforms 4 ft. 10 in. above 
top of rail, and top level servicing platforms 12 ft. 6 in. 
above top of rail. The deck level platforms are rein- 
forced concrete, and the floor below them was depressed 
2 ft. 6 in. to allow headroom on the lower level. The 
top level servicing platforms are structural steel, covered 
with expanded metal decking, and are equipped with 
hinged platforms which may be dropped out over the 
tops of locomotives. Each stall has a one-ton hoist 
operating on a monorail the full length of the stall. 

Stalls 14 and 15 were remodeled for use as a store- 
room by partitioning this area off from the rest of the 
enginehouse with asbestos board partitions, flooring over 
the pits, and replacing the track doors with permanent 
sections of wall. Approximately one-half of stall No. 13 
was partitioned off and remodeled for use as an air- 
brake room, and the remainder of this stall is used for 
filter cleaning which is done with a Paxton-Mitchell 
machine. 

An asbestos board ceiling was constructed over the 
entire enginehouse, stalls 20 to 15, for the purpose of 
fire protection, with 2 in, Fiberglas insulation above 
the asbestos board to improve the insulation. The orig- 
inal steam smoke jacks in stalls 2 to 6, in which section 
most of the diesel servicing work is carried out, were 
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LIGHT METER READINGS RECORDED IN MAY 1952 


Foot-candles 


Diesel repair section—at floor level ..........e.eeeeeeenes 10.12 
Machine shop area —at floor level ...........eeseeeeeees 15-22 
Store room ee oT. Se a eS et 10-20 
Between Stalls 2 and 3 diesel service area: 
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removed and replaced with power-driven roof ventilators 
to improve ventilation. 

Throughout the enginehouse where pits were removed 
and also in the new repair section, heating is accom- 
plished with overhead unit-type heaters, supplied with 
steam from the main power plant. 

Fluorescent lighting is used in the offices, diesel re- 
pair shop, machine shop area and the three-level servic- 
ing platforms for Stalls 2 and 3. Incandescent lighting 
was installed in the storeroom, air-brake service and 
air-cleaning sections of the old enginehouse, Stalls 13, 
14 and 15. 

A 400-amp. 110/220-volt service was installed for the 
lighting and small tool requirements. If incandescent 
lighting had been used, a 600-amp. service would have 
been required. 

It is estimated that the savings in electric energy 
using fluorescent lighting will be amortized in approx- 
imately three years, to say nothing of the improved 
illumination secured. The life of fluorescent tubes is 
from two to four times that of incandescent lamps, which 
gives an additional saving both in lamp replacement and 
in maintenance time costs. 

In the diesel repair shop the overhead crane is equip- 
ped with a 40-hp. main hojst motor and one 15-hp. 
auxiliary hoist motor. One 6'%-hp. motor operates the 
trolley and a 10-hp. motor operates the bridge. These 
motors operate on 220-volt 3-phase a.c. power. 

Modern locker room facilities for the shopmen and 
enginehouse personnel are available in an addition at 
the back of the enginehouse. 


Fueling Facilities 


Outside the west end of the enginehouse, a new track 
was installed with fuel unloading racks sufficient to 
connect to four tank cars. A 260,000-gal. fuel storage 
plant, with concrete dike, was installed next to this track, 
served by a fuel pump house equipped with a 200-gal. 
per min. fueling pump used both for unloading and 
loading fuel. 

On the east side, outside of the enginehouse, between 
the incoming and the outgoing tracks, is an electric- 
lighted fuel cabinet equipped with a remote push button 
control, at which point diesel locomotives may be fueled 
on either track. At this same location, new modern sand 
towers are being installed so that locomotives may be 
sanded while they are taking on fuel. 

The old locomotive repair shop retains the machinery 
necessary for servicing diesel locomotive wheels and 
axles, and the remainder of the shop is used for car 
repairs. The boiler shop, which does most of the heavy 
steel work and fabrication for the car shop, and the 
blacksmith shop, which also does most of the blacksmith 
work for freight cars, are both convenient to the car 
shop and remain in operation at their present locations. 

Except for wheel work, blacksmith work, and boiler 
work, all locomotive repair work and maintenance are 
now performed at the new shop and the remodeled en- 
ginehouse. The consolidation of shop and enginehouse 
forces permits greater efficiency and expedition in mak- 
ing repairs and dispatching locomotives. 
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If proposed legislative reforms better the political climate in which the railroads operate, even 
the securities of the handicapped roads with high terminal costs and a large proportion of pas- 
senger revenues to total would make a good investment for the future, says investment analyst. 


Will Railroad Securities Go Up 
Faster Than Industrial Stocks? 


. . . Pierre Bretey 
says that, with fa- 
vorable legislation, 
they will — Failing 
its passage, they 
may only parallel 
general fluctua- 
tions 





Should legislative proposals favorable to the railroads. 
now pending, be enacted, “railroad securities could well 
continue to outperform industrial securities for some 
time to come.” Failing passage of such proposals, “rail- 
road stocks may only parallel the major and minor 
fluctuations of the industrial averages.” So advised Pierre 
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R. Bretey, railroad specialist for the New York invest- 
ment firm of Baker. Weeks & Harden, and former presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Security Analysts, in 
an address at the annual meeting in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 29, 1952, of the American Statistical Association. 

If the political climate in which the railroads operate 
is to remain unchanged, the speaker would advise in- 
vestors to “continue to favor equities of those railroads 
which have low wage and transportation ratios, and with 
high efficiency factors—in other words, those possessing 
fundamental advantages which have been reflected by 
better than average market performance in the past five 
years.” Even in such an eventuality, there would not be 
excluded from consideration, “equities of roads, hitherto 
laggard, whose efficiency in reflection of cumulative 
benefits of large scale capital expenditures has been im- 
proving and bids fair to continue.” 

In contrast, if it appears that favorable legislation is 
to be a reality—and he sees signs pointing in that diree- 
tion—Dr. Bretey believes that “those equities which 
hitherto have been backward, marketwise, primarily those 
of the large Eastern systems, would appear to possess 
especial speculative attractiveness. In addition to a more 
favorable proportionate division of rates, with Southern 
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HOW RAILROADS CONTROLLED ADVERSE TRENDS 





_Net Earnings Indexes 
Class | Railroads Wage Rates Freight Rates 

(Millions) (1940=:100) 
1946 $287.1 153 103 
1947 478.9 160 114 
1948 698.1 179 131 
1949 438.2 195 142 
1950 783.6 213 141 
1951 692.9 236 141 
1952 (est.) 775.0 242 149 





and Southwestern carriers, cumulative benefits of large- 
scale capital expenditures should soon become more ap- 
parent. The almost spectacular rise in the earnings of 
many Eastern roads since September is indicative of the 
inherent leverage of this group. Barring major strikes, 
earnings for the Eastern trunk lines in 1953 should ex- 
ceed those of any year since the termination of the war. 

“Therefore, investors and speculators alike are urged 
to give serious consideration to further selective poten- 
tialities of capital gains in railroad securities arising 
from the improved fundamental position of the industry. 
Instead of concentrating, as has been so profitable in 
the more recent past, on securities of the primary bene- 
ficiaries of the marked industrial activity in recent years 
(namely, carriers located in the South, Southwest and 
Far West) it would appear logical for investors and 
speculators to turn their attention to the Eastern carriers 
as a source of substantially further profits.” 


Special Problems 


As background for his division of roads for invest- 
ment purposes, the speaker traced what he believes is 
the reason for the divergent behavior of the large Eastern 
roads, compared with what he terms “bridge lines” and 
roads in the spectacular “growth areas” of the South 
and West. “In the postwar period, inflationary influences 
—combined with what we may call a ‘transportation 
revolution’—resulted in the failure of the important 
Eastern carriers (such as Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral, Baltimore & Ohio, and Erie) to participate in the 
prosperity of railroads in other areas. 

“These Eastern carriers, once enjoying a position of 
dominance because of controlled originating and term- 
inating traffic, as well as profitable passenger and feeder 
(branch line) traffic, found themselves handicapped, 
postwar, as compared with the so-called ‘bridge lines.’ 
For the latter have no branch mileage of consequence 
(which now usually carries relatively little traffic and 
hence contributes little or no profit to the parent sys- 
tem); no heavy passenger business with unprofitable 
head-end volume; no heavy terminal or classification 
yard expenses; nor any commutation business or ex- 
pensive lighterage services. In point of fact, bridge lines 
were among the first to take advantage of new tech- 
nological improvements, and thus were able, in many 
instances, to double tonnages handled per train and to 
eliminate helper services. 

“Additionally, these bridge lines. have benefited by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s postwar practice— 
whether by accident or design—to permit an increase in 
freight rates sufficient only to maintain solvency of the 
... carriers [which are] handicapped . . . by non-profit- 
able passenger, branch line, lighterage and other miscel- 
laneous services. Bridge lines have, therefore, in effect, 
become beneficiaries of postwar inflationary develop- 
ments, and earnings of most bridge lines have reached 
the highest levels in their history—this at a time when 
low earnings have been the lot of the Eastern carriers. 


“Failure of Eastern railroad stocks to keep pace with 
the bridge carriers marketwise no doubt has served to 
create a psychological handicap toward large scale in- 
stitutional interest in rail shares, even now when real 
progress is being made toward correcting some of the 
industry’s fundamental problems.” 


Future Bright 


The special long-term factors which have affected so 
differently one group of roads, compared with the other, 
may be due for a change on the bright side. Dr. Bretey 
re-emphasized his observation that, in the recent past, 
the Dow-Jones average of railroad stock prices has risen 
more sharply than has the value of most industrial securi- 
ties. Reduction of debt—and consequently fixed charges 
—plus a “marked increase in operating efficiency of 
most Class I roads” has made it possible for the industry 
as a whole to maintain “a satisfactory earning power in 
the face of rising wage and material costs.” 

The facts, according to the speaker, “may appear sur- 
prising to many of those who do not follow railroad 
operations closely.” A comparison of net earnings with 
the trend in wage rates and in freight rates tells the 
story of increased railroad efficiency in finances and in 
operations, related to the drain of wages and the “stick- 
iness” of freight rates (see accompanying table). 

He mentioned “constructive factors,” as follows: 

“(1) Freight rates and costs have been for some 
months, and are now, in a more balanced relationship 
than for many years past. This balance, together with 
prospects for excellent business volume in 1953, spells 
a probable continuance of present high earnings for a 
reasonably prolonged period. 

“(2) The political climate is becoming increasingly 
favorable to railroads. After a series of conferences, 
lasting over a period of three or more years, the Trans- 
portation Association of America, comprising every facet 
of the transportation industry, has placed its stamp of 
approval on a number of bills which will be placed be- 
fore Congress. These are expected to come up for enact- 
ment in the forthcoming session, and if enacted, would 
prove most constructive indeed. . . . 

(3) Most Class I railroads have now installed bud- 
getary controls. In contrast with the twenties and thirties, 
when such controls were relatively unknown, today al- 
most all railroad officers have become conscious of the 
need of ironing out sharp fluctuations in earnings. Ac- 
cordingly, the larger carriers are presently adjusting 
overall expenditures to weekly fluctuations in gross 
revenues. 

“An excellent illustration is the experience of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. In the sharp business decline in 1938, 
that railroad suffered several monthly deficits of around 
$2 million. Yet in 1952, when the protracted steel strikes 
had a temporary effect equal in extent to that of 1938, 
the B&O’s earnings remained in the black. This carrier 
reported slightly over $1 million in June and around 
$650,000 in July. Overall results such as these, made 
possible through installation of budgetary systems, are 
not likely to remain altogether unnoticed by institutional 
investors. 

“(4) Most railroad securities are selling at price- 
earnings ratios of three to seven times and offering 
yields up to 9 per cent, Even the better quality rails are 
selling less than eight times earnings and yield better 
than 6 per cent. Increasing institutional confidence could 
well result in a higher price-earnings multiple for invest- 
ment rail equities, with secondary issues participating 
proportionately.” 
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(Continued from page 18) 

disputes” for two years. Dr. Peck was 
asked to prepare his report as an “ex- 
ploration of-the implications of various 
proposals to deal with this insistent 
problem.” 

“Speculation regarding the factors in 
the decline in the efficacy of the Rail- 
way Labor Act runs in terms of the 
relative decline in the status of the 
railroad industry, including the earn- 
ing power of the roads and the earnings 
of the workers, government wage 
stabilization policies, the slowness in 
adjusting railroad rates to increases in 
costs, the complexity and importance 
of working rules in relation to long- 
time declining employment on the rail- 
roads, fierce interunion rivalry, and 
White House intervention,” Dr. Peck 
said. 

Certain spokesmen for the railroads 
have testified in favor of a senate bill 
which would have imposed a system oi 
compulsory arbitration, he continued. 

“Whether it is wiser to legislate 
against any possible contingency or 
handle genuine crises on an ad hoc 
basis is a decision of the greatest im- 
port,” he said. “Government by law 
would seem to favor the first of these 
alternatives, but experience suggests 
that what is definitely known can be 
more certainly anticipated and dis- 
counted by one or both parties. . .” 


Railroads Are Ready 
For Inaugural Traffic 


Arrangements for parking several 
hundred railroad sleeping cars at var- 
ious yards in Washington to serve as 
living quarters for their occupants dur- 
ing the inauguration of President-Elect 
Eisenhower were described in a Jan- 
uary 6 statement from William T. 
Faricy, president of the Association of 
American Railroads and chairman of 
the railroad subcommittee for the in- 
augural. 

In. a January 14 statement, Mr. 
Faricy predicted that the flow of pas- 
sengers through Washington’s Union 
station during the inauguration “will 
equal or exceed that of the peak of 
World War II traffic.” He estimated 
that more than 150,000 persons a day 
will move through the station on Janu- 
ary 19 and 20. Normally, about 60,000 
to 80,000 persons pass through the 
station daily. 

In order to handle the increased 
traffic, officers of the station and rail- 
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roads using it “having been working 
for weeks on advance arrangements,” 
Mr. Faricy also said. Among such 
arrangements is a plan whereby some 
through trains will load and unload 
passengers at Alexandria, Va. A spec- 
ial shuttle bus service will be operated 
to and from Union Station and Alex- 
andria. 

Mr. Faricy’s January 6 statement 
estimated that 600 extra sleeping cars 
would be required to bring organized 
groups and individuals to the inaugura- 
tion. The A.A.R. president added that 
committments for parking up to 480 
of those cars in Washington yards for 
one or more nights had been made. 
“These cars could provide living quart- 
ers and services for an estimated 9,600 
persons,” Mr. Faricy also said. 


Supreme Court Upholds 
1.C.C. Truck-Lease Rules 


The United States Supreme Court 
has upheld the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order prescribing rules 
for the leasing of vehicles by common 
and contract motor carriers. 

As the court noted, the American 
Trucking Associations and others ap- 
pealing the commission order focused 
their “principal attack on those pro- 
visions of the rules which will have 
the effect of abolishing trip-leasing and 
prohibiting rental payments of the 
revenue-splitting type.” 

The commission’s report prescribing 
the rules was dated May 8, 1951, but 
the effective date of the order has been 
postponed from time to time while the 
court proceedings ran their course. 
Six rules were prescribed. The one 
which will prohibit trip-leasing stipu- 
lates that leases must be in writing 
and for a term of not less than 30 days 
when the leased vehicles are to be 
operated for the authorized carrier by 
the owners or their employees. An- 
other of the rules sets out exemption 
provisions which make the rules in- 
applicable to “equipment utilized 
wholly or in part in transportation of 
railway express traffic, or in substi- 
tuted motor-for-rail transportation of 
railroad freight moving between points 
that are railroad stations on railroad 
billing.” (Railway Age, May 28, 1951, 
Page 61.) 

The Supreme Court passed upon two 
appeals from the commission order. 
The one in which A.T.A. was among 
the appellants came up from the fed- 
eral district court for the Northern 
District of Alabama. The other, East- 
ern Motor Express v. U.S. and I.C.C., 
came up from the federal district court 
from the Southern District of Indiana. 

The Supreme Court’s majority opin- 
ion, announced by Justice Reed, was 
accompanied by Justice Black’s dis- 
senting expression to which Justice 
Douglas subscribed. One contention of 
the dissenters was that the exemption 
for railroad trucking amounted to the 
granting of “special advantages in 
violation of the express policy” of the 





Traffic Load Made 1952's 
Safety Record “Remarkable” 


“The gain in railroad safety over 
the years is even more remarkable 
when considered in relation to the 
amount of traffic handled,” William 
T. Faricy, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, said in 
commenting on the “all-time safety 
record” set by the railroads last year. 

The 1952 record was noted in Rail- 
way Age January 12, page Ill. As 
Mr. Faricy said, preliminary figures 
indicate that last year’s passenger- 
fatality rate will be about 0.045 per 
100 million passenger-miles. 

The A.A.R. president went on to 
note that the safest previous year of 
the 65 during which accident statistics 
have been kept was 1949, when the 
passenger-fatality rate was 0.08 per 
100 million passenger-miles. Consid- 
ering accidents of all kinds, “it is a 
certainty that 1952 was the railroads’ 
sa‘est overall year.”’ Mr. Faricy also 
said. He cited figures for 1952’s first 
11 months which showed that fatalities 
in railroad accidents of all kinds (in- 
eluding those involving passengers, 
-mployees, persons killed at grade 
crossings and trespassers) fell about 
10 per cent below those of 1952 and 
non-fatal accidents declined about 13 
per cent, 

Mr. Faricy’s assertion that the traf- 
fic load has made the gain in safety 
“remarkable” was followed by this 
further comment: “As compared with 
1939, the safest year of the prewar 
period, railroads handled in 1952 
nearly twice as much freight traffic 
and half again as much passenger 
travel, but had approximately 30 per 
cent fewer fatalities in accidents of all 
sorts, so that the fatalitv rate in re- 
lation to the volume of business han- 
dled in 1952 was much less than half 
that of the best pre-war year.” 





Interstate Commerce Act. On _ that 
subject, the majority opinion had this 
to say: 

“As the commission found, the leas 
ing practices in the railroad field are 
undertaken through long-term contracts 
with certain established lessors, and 
the equipment inspected and controlled 
by the railroads, and identified with 
its name. In such a context, the ex- 
emption is not unreasonable; certainly 
it is not required that the commission 
extend its supervisory activities under 
the rules into fields where the evidence 
before it indicates no need, merely to 
satisfy some standard of paper equal- 
ity.” 


California Commission 
Denies 9% Rate Hike 

Stating that railroads involved had 
“failed to sustain the burden of proof 


. that the proposed rate increase 
is justified,” the Public Utilities Com- 
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TO K E E P 
ABREAST of the 
rapid develop- 
ment which is 
taking place on 
Canada’s Pacific 
coast and on Van- 
ecouver Island, the 
Canadian Pacific, 
in the past few 
years has _ built 
and placed in 
service three new 
steamships — the 
“Princess Mar- 
guerite,’’ the 
“Princess Patri- 
cia’’ and the 
“Princess of Nan- 
aimo.” The lat- 
ter, largest ship 
in the fleet, can 
earry 130 auto- 
mobiles in addi- 
tion to passen- 
gers. Plans are 
now being pre- 
pared for con- 
struction of an- 
other ship to 
handle railroad 
cars, or passen- 
gers, automobiles 
and trucks, be- 
tween Vancouver 
and Nanaimo. 





mission of California has denied their 
request for a 9 per cent increase in 
intrastate freight rates. 

A joint application involving 36 rail 
lines and a number of connecting high- 
way and water carriers had sought the 
increase to bring rates in line with the 
full 15 per cent authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex 
Parte 175 (Railway Age, April 21. page 
71). A 6 per cent increase had been 
granted by the California Commission 
in December 1951. 


D.T.A. Study Surveys 
Transport of Vegetables 


The Defense Transport Administra- 
tion has issued a study of “Transporta- 
tion of Fresh Vegetables, 1952.” 

It is intended to be “a yardstick to 
measure the adequacy and ability of 
the nation’s domestic carriers to trans- 
port fresh vegetables under either 
mobilization, attack, or post-attack con- 
ditions.” It is a 43-page pamphlet con- 
taining several charts and tables an- 
alyzing the transportation problems di- 
rectly or indirectly involved. 

Among the study’s conclusions is one 
stating that the railroad and trucking 
industries have both “proved their abil- 
ity to maintain operations under emer- 
gency conditions.” The study’s review 
of carrier performance under disaster 
conditions indicated that “transporta- 
tion has been ready and able to move 
at least minimum requirements as rap- 
idly as terminals and market facilities 
are restored in the disaster area.” 

Another conclusion holds that gov- 
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ernment should be in the transport pic- 
ture in times of emergency. “Some 
government agency such as D.T.A.,” 
it says, “must, in the event of an emer- 
gency such as another war, have the 
responsibility of coordinating and di- 
recting the domestic movement of trar- 
fic in complete cooperation with car- 
riers in private industry, and of allocat- 
ing the use of domestic transportation 
facilities, if conditions warrant. In 
emergencies of lesser kind, such as the 
present emergency, the guiding hand of 
government is sufficient.” 

Copies of the study may be obtained 
from the D.T.A. Information Office, 
Room 4217, LC.C. Building, Washing- 
ton, 25, D.C. 


Perishables Conference 
Planned for February 5-7 


A conference on transportation of 
perishables will be held on the Davis 
campus of the University of California 
at Berkeley February 5-7. Details of 
the program may be obtained by 
writing the Department of Conferences, 
University Extension, Berkeley 4. 


Dr. Lomonossoff Dies 


Dr. George V. Lomonossoff died on 
November 19 in Montreal. He had been 
residing in Canada since 1948. 

Dr. Lomonossoff, a graduate of the 
St. Petersburg Institute of Transport 
in 1898. served as assistant chief me- 
chanical engineer of the Ekaterina 
Railway; as president of the Locomo- 
tive Experiment Bureau; and as chief 





mechanical engineer of the Tashkent 
Railway, and, later, of the Nicolas 
Railway. In 1912 he was appointed as- 
sistant director general of Russian 
Railways. In 1913 he was appointed a 
member of the Supreme Engineering 
Council and in 1915 became also under 
secretary of transport. He was presi- 
dent of the Railway Mission to the 
U.S.A. in 1917 and returned to Russia 
as under secretary of transport in 1919. 
From 1920 to 1923 he was high com- 
missioner for railway orders. 

Dr. Lomonossoff developed the 
method of testing steam locomotives 
now used by the U.S.S.R. and, with 
slight modifications, in other European 
countries. In 1920 his proposal to 
order a number of diesel locomotives 
was turned down by Trotsky, but in 
October 1922 the Soviet Cabinet author- 
ized construction of three. The first 
diesel locomotive designed by Dr. 
Lomonossoff was built in 1924 in Dus- 
seldorf, Germany. In 1925 Dr. Lomonos- 
soff, went to England to place an order 
for the building of a _ 1,200-b.hp. 
Schelest diesel, but the locomotive was 
shipped to Russia unfinished because, 
it is said, the Russian government ex- 
pressed doubts as to its usefulness. 

A few years later Dr. Lomonossoff 
took up residence in England, where 
he made many contributions to the 
Proceedings of the Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers, of which he had 
become a member in 1931. He re- 
ceived the degree of Dr.Ing. at the 
Technische Hochschule, Berlin, prior 
to settling in England. 


Lang Predicts 29% Gain in 
Transport Load by 1961 


Expanding production of American 
industry will call upon the transporta- 
tion industry to handle a 29 per cent 
greater load in 1961 than it is handling 
today, Chester H. Lang, vice-president 
of the General Electric Company, pre- 
dicted in a January 13 talk before the 
Trafic Club of Philadelphia. 

“We are in for the greatest period 
of expansion and industrial growth in 
our nation’s history,” Mr. Lang said. 
“Barring all-out war, this eruption of 
business growth just cannot miss. Sure, 
we'll have a dip or two over the long 
haul, but the dips won’t dig deep. and 
they won’t last long. And after each 
dip, we'll move on again from an ever- 
higher level on the long. long climb to 
unmatched heights of prosperity and 
business well-being.” 

If private enterprise fails to meet 
the challenge of being prepared for 
future growth, there will be increased 
pressures for socialistic legislation and 
“louder and louder howls for govern- 
ment intervention in our economy,” he 
warned. 

Mr. Lang cited the example set by 
the nation’s carriers in spending more 
than $234 billion in the last two years 
for expanded and improved equipment. 
“In the final analysis,” he said, “our 
entire economy stands or falls on abil- 
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Briefly ... 


. ++ The New York Central inaugurat- 
ed on January 1 new one-day, bargain- 
rate round-trip tickets from suburban 
counties in New York and New Jersey 
to New York City. The tickets, known 
as “Manhattan Trip Tickets,” are 
sold at 25 per cent under former 
cost. ““We are placing these tickets on 
sale for an extensive trial period in 
the hope that the expected volume 
of business will fill our trains which 
are providing off-peak service,” F. H. 
Baird, assistant vice-president of pass- 
enger traffic, said. 


. . + The Southern Pacific’s “Shasta 
Daylights”—coach streamliners oper- 
ating between San _ Francisco and 
Portland—carried their one millionth 
passenger on December 19. The honor 
went to ll-year-old Alice Smith of 
Oakland, Cal., who was appropriately 
feted by the crew and _ passengers 
during her trip. Since the all-coach 
trains went into service in July 1949 
they have had an average daily total 
loading of approximately 800 passen- 
gers. 


. « « Through sleeping car service 
between St. Louis and Mexico City 
has been re-established by the Miss- 
ouri Pacific and the National of 
Mexico. A daily, through car is being 
handled between St. Louis and the 
border on “The Texan,” while NdeM 
trains 1 and 2 handle the car between 
there and Mexico City. This service is 
in addition to that provided by the 
MP’s “Texas Eagle” and the NdeM’s 
“Aztec Eagle.” which involves a cross- 
platform transfer at San Antonio, 


Tex. 





ity to move our national product — 
move it fast, move it safely, move it 
economically. I have no doubt that the 
challenge will be met—and met mag- 
nificently—as the transportation indus- 
try has met the challenges of the past.” 


607 Salaries of $20,000 
Or More Paid in 1951 


There were 607 railroad officers re- 
ceiving compensation during 1951 at 
the annual rate of $20,000 or more, 
according to a compilation issued by 
the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The compilation, Statement No. 5254 
of the bureau. shows that average com- 
pensation for the group amounted to 
$33,255. That compared with an aver- 
age of $32,336 paid in 1950, when 567 
officers were in the $20,000-and-over 
group. 

The figures cover both Class I line- 
haul roads and Class I switching and 
terminal companies. The total amounts 
paid to the $20,000-and-over groups in 
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1951 and 1950 were $20,185,917 and 
$18,334,273, respectively. 

Twenty-five officers in the 1951 group 
received salaries of $70,000 or more, 
while 237 were in the $20,000-to-$24.,- 
999 salary class. These latter received 
39.37 per cent of the total amount paid 
to the $20,000-and-over group in 1950. 

In its comment on the figures, the 
bureau noted that the 607 officers in 
the 1951 group represented an increase 
of 98.37 per cent above the 306 in that 
group in 1943. The average compen- 
sation of members of the group was 
$30,463 in 1943, $2,792 less than the 
1951 average. 

Requirements for the 1951 railroad 
reports, from which the bureau ob- 
tained its figures, also called for in- 
formation from each road as to the 
five persons receiving the largest 
amounts of compensation during the 
year, regardless of the salary basis. 
This listing, together with those per- 
sons in the $20.000-and-over group, 
made a total of 946 officers with re- 
spect to whose salaries returns were re- 
ceived. 

The 946 received aggregate compen- 
sation in 1951 of $23.994,704, or an 
average of $25,364. This average in 
1950 had been $24,288, and there were 
then 904 officers in the group. As the 
bureau noted. some or all of the top 
five officers of some roads did not re- 
ceive as much as $20,000 in 1951. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Track Supply, B.&B. Groups 
Plan Convention Exhibits 





Preliminary steps have been taken 
toward an extensive exhibition of manu- 
facturers’ products at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, September 14-17, during the 
concurrent annual conventions of the 
Roadmasters and Maintenance of Way 
Association and the American Rail- 
way Bridge and Building Association. 
The exhibit will be sponsored jointly 
by the Track Supply Association and 
the Bridge and Building Supply As- 
sociation. 

Applications for space are being sent 
to manufacturers this month, setting 
March 1 as the date for first alloca- 
tion of space. Interested manufacturers 
should address requests for informa- 
tion to Lewis Thomas, director of ex- 
hibits. Room 705. 59 E. Van Buren street, 
Chicago 5. 


John P. Kiley, president of the Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee. St. Paul & Pacific, 
will be guest speaker at the biennial 
dinner-dance of the Railway Busi- 
ness Woman’s Association of Chi- 
cago, on January 24, at 6:30 p.m. A 
bus tour of Chicago, prior to the din- 
ner, has been arranged for out-of-town 
guests from other chapters of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway Bus- 
iness Women. 


The Transportation Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
will hold its 29th annual dinner on 
February 3, at 6:30 p.m., in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce banquet hall, Ro- 
chester, N.Y. Guest speaker will be 
“Colonel” Jack Major of Paducah, Ky.; 
the toastmaster will be Louis A. 
Langie, president, Langie Fuel Service, 


Inc. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


7,845 Freight Cars 
Delivered in December 


New freight cars delivered in Decem- 
ber 1952 for domestic use totaled 7,845, 
compared with 5,929 in November 1952 
and 8.458 in December 1951, the Amer- 
ican Railway Car Institute and the As- 
sociation of American Railroads have 
announced jointly. Deliveries for the 
the full year 1952 aggregated 77,768 
(22 units less than the tentative total 
of 77,790 reported on page 221 of the 
January 12 Railway Age). 

New freight cars ordered in Decem- 
ber amounted to 1,159, raising the 
vear’s total to 37.261, the announce- 
ment said. (Cancellation of orders for 
650 cars brought 1952's final total down 
from the 37,911 units reported on pages 
220 and 221 of last week’s issue.) The 
backlog of cars on order on January 
1, 1953, was 80,296, the announcement 
added, compared with 87,657 on De- 
cember 1, 1952, and 123,947 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1952. 

\ breakdown by types of cars or- 
dered and delivered in December and 
of cars on order on January 1 appears 
in the accompanying table. 





On Order & 

Ordered Delivered Undelivered 

Type Dec. ‘52 Dec. ‘52 Jon. 1, ‘53 
Box—Plain ... 0 1,747 20,650 
Box—Auto ... 0 249 500 
Be eer 200 485 3,480 
Gondola ae 200 1,778 17,597 
Hopper ...... 0 1,591 21,714 
Covered Hopper 100 669 6,044 
Refrigerator 132 822 3,036 
Tank ‘se 477 458 5,509 
Caboose ... 50 7 179 
Other ... 0 39 1,587 
We 5 sin ~ Ui 7,845 80,296 
Carbuilders 777 5,769 47 ,237 
Railroad Shops 382 2,076 33,059 


The Central of Georgia has or- 
dered 50 70-ton covered hopper cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Company at an estimated 
cost of $362,769. Delivery is scheduled 
for late next April. 


The Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern has ordered 200 70-ton drop-bottom 
gondola cars from the General Ameri- 
can Transportation Corporation for 
delivery during the third quarter of 
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1953. The cars are part of 1,700 such 
units mentioned in the road’s recent 
statement about 1953 betterment plans 
(Railway Age, January 5, page 15). 


The Great Northern has ordered 
200 50-ton flat cars from the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co. at an estimated 
cost of $1,250,000. Delivery is ex- 
pected in the Fourth Quarter of 1953. 


The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has or- 
dered 50 70-ton covered hopper cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Company for delivery dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1953. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern has ordered five six-motor 1,500- 
hp. diese] road-switching units from 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation for delivery next 
April and May. The units are those 
mentioned in the road’s recent state- 
ment about betterment plans for 1953 
(Railway Age, January 5, page 15). 


SIGNALING 


The Chieago Transit Authority 
has ordered equipment from the Union 
Switch & Signal Division of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company for an 
automatic interlocking at Sangamon 
street, and automatic block signals at 
Racine and Sacramento avenues, in 
connection with temporary’ surface 
operations on Van Buren street. The 
automatic interlocking is for protec- 
tion of a temporary grade crossing that 
will be in service for about twu years, 
and the automatic block signals are to 
provide speed control on the inclines 
leading to the ground during the time 
that trains are operated on the street 
level. Installation will be handled by 
the Transit Authority. 


The Louisville & Nashville has 
ordered equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company for a coded 
interlocking at Radnor yard, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


The Texas & Pacific has ordered 
equipment from the General Railway 
Signal Company for installation of a 
coded interlocking at Luling, La. 


The Wabash has ordered equipment 
from the Union Switch & Signal Divi- 
sion of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company for a new interlocking in 
connection with Wabash-Illinois Cen- 
tral crossing and expanded yard facil- 
ities at East Decatur, I]. Installation 
will be handled by railroad forces. 


SPECIAL 


The Erie has ordered 21 diesel- 
powered locomotive cranes at a cost ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000. Orders were placed 
as follows: Orton Crane & Shovel Co., 
10 cranes; Industria] Brownhoist Cor- 
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poration, two cranes; and American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., nine cranes. De- 
livery is expected within the next eight 
months. “Dieselized locomotive cranes 
have become necessary on the Erie be- 
cause facilities for furnishing fuel and 
water for coal-burning equipment are 
no longer available,” Milton G. Mc- 
Innes, vice-president—operations, said. 
He estimated that the new diesel cranes 
will replace 30 of the steam-powered 
type. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





American Steel Foundries 
Forms Transport Division 


A new Transportation Equipment 
division has been formed by American 
Steel Foundries for the purpose of 
“concentrating sales, manufacturing 
and development efforts for better serv- 
ice to railroad customers.” C. L. 
Heater, vice-president heads the new 
division. 





C. L. Heater 


All the division’s sales, including 
those to both railroad and private car 
companies, will be directed by Vice- 
president C. E. Grigsby. Engineering, 
research and development work will be 
under supervision of R. B. Cotrell, 
chief mechanical engineer. G. H. Sny- 
der, also a vice-president of A.S.F., 
will assist Mr. Heater in a staff capac- 
ity. 


Ralston Steel Car 
Quits Car Building Field 


The Ralston Steel Car Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has withdrawn en- 
tirely from the freight car building 
field, after having served the railway 
industry in that capacity since 1905. 

President Frank M. Cowgill told 
Railway Age that the board of direc- 
tors had not reached any decision as 
to what field the company might enter. 
He said the company’s charter was 
broad enough to permit entering many 


aspects of the manufacturing field with- 
in the state of Ohio. 

Some time ago, the company dis- 
continued manufacture of new cars. 
but part of the plant remained active 
in manufacture of parts and in making 
freight car repairs. “Our board has 
now reached the conclusion that this 
activity no longer offers adequate profit 
and we are discontinuing our activities 
in this field entirely,” he said. One 
building already has been leased to a 
glass manufacturing firm for storage 
purposes. 


Warren A. Thomas, sales man- 
ager of the La Grange factory branch 
of the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation, has 
been named manager of the rebuild 





Warren A. lthomas 


section of the sales department. Mr. 
Thomas joined Electro-Motive in 1936 
as an assembler in the locomotive divi- 
sion, and later served as foreman and 
service technician assigned to the 
United States Navy. Following World 








Robert T. Samuel has been appointed 
manager of the transportation de- 
partment of the sales organization of 
the International Business Machines 
Corporation, with headquarters at 
New, York. -He succeeds Paul A. 
Shackleford, who has retired, but who 
will continue to serve in an advisory 
capacity. 
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War II, he was manager of the diesel 
locomotive training center; then man- 
ager of the statistics and market analy- 
sis section of the sales department. 


C. W. Kalehthaler has been ap- 
pointed assistant to general sales man- 
ager of the Hyatt Bearings Division 
of General Motors Corporation, 
with headquarters at Harrison, N.J. 
Mr. Kalchthaler has been assistant 
manager of the Hyatt Motor division 
sales office in Detroit. 


The Pennsylvania Flexible Metal- 
lic Tubing Company has appointed 
Murray-Baker-Frederic, Inc., as its 
distributor in the New Orleans terri- 
tory. 


Lyde E. Howard has been ap- 
pointed manager—engineering of the 
construction materials wire and cable 
department of the General Electric 
Company, at Bridgeport, Conn. He 
formerly was manager of engineering 
and manufacturing for the wire and 
cable department at Schenectady, N.Y. 


Francis L. Schmale, formerly as- 
sistant sales manager for the Double 
Seal Ring Company, has been pro- 
moted to general sales manager at 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


The Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing 
Company has appointed George R. 
McMullen as manager of its newly 
established Kansas City sales division, 
with offices in the Centennial building. 
The new division will cover a four- 
state area and concentrate on sales of 
the company’s glass fiber insulation 
and industrial products. W. M. 
Doughman and Grant I. Wyrick 
have been assigned to the division as 
sales and service engineers. 


The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company has appointed Silvercote 
Products, Inc., 161 East Erie street. 
Chicago, as distributor for sale of 
fabricated super-fine fiber-glass mate- 
rials to the railroad industry. 


J. R. Alexander has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Quaker 
Rubber Corporation, division of the 
H. K. Porter Company. Mr. Alex- 
ander joined Quaker in 1944 as a sales 
representative and later worked suc- 
cessively as city sales manager and 
district sales manager until his pres- 
ent promotion. 


F. H. Webster, formerly assistant 
manager of the Western sales division 
of the Hyatt Bearings Division of 
General Motors Corporation, has 
been appointed manager of the sales 
division, with headquarters at Chicago. 
He succeeds C. L. Newby, who has 
retired after 34 years of service. 


The Benjamin-Foster Company, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed a 
distributor for the Gustin-Bacon 
Manufacturing Company. The Phil- 
adelphia firm will handle Gustin- 
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Bacon’s Ultralite and Ultrafine glass- 
fiber insulations in its trade territory. 
The Achenbach & Butler Co., which 
also has been handling Gustin-Bacon 
products in that area, will continue to 
do contract work with the two types 
of insulation. 


Leo Flinn, sales and service repre- 
sentative of the Dearborn Chemical 
Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of supervisor of No-Ox-Id sales and 
service, with the same headquarters. 


The American Locomotive Com- 
pany has appointed Hunter Michaels 
as vice-president—operations, with di- 
rect responsibility for all plant oper- 
ations; D. W. Cameron as vice-presi- 
dent — manufacturing, in charge of 
manufacturing operations at all plants; 





Hunter Michaels 


and Manuel Alonso as vice-president 
—foreign sales. 

Mr. Michaels, in 1923, joined the 
Railway Steel Spring Company, which 
was purchased by American Locomo- 
tive in 1926. In 1935 he was appointed 
district sales manager at Cleveland. 
He has been vice-president in charge 





D. W. Cameron 


of the Railway Steel Spring division 
since 1950 and director of the division 
since 1944. 

Mr. Cameron started his career in 


the locomotive industry with Montreal 
Locomotive Works in 1917. He joined 
Aleo’s Schenectady plant in 1925, be- 
ing appointed general superintendent 
in 1947 and assistant manager in 1951. 

Mr. Alonso has been with Alco’s 





Manuel Alonso 


foreign sales department since 1928. 
He has served as foreign sales repre- 
sentative in South America, the Middle 
East, Europe, South Africa and Portu- 
gese East Africa, and was appointed 
manager of foreign sales in 1950. 


The Vapor Heating Corporation 
has appointed William C. Keeran 
as executive engineer. In his new capac- 
ity, Mr. Keeran will supervise all 
phases of engineering, research and 
product design. He also will continue 
as vice-president of the Roth Manu- 





William C. Keeran 


facturing Company, a Vapor sub- 
sidiary. Mr. Keeran received his mas- 
ter’s degree in engineering from North- 
western University, and, after spend- 
ing several years in engineering and 
production work with other companies, 
joined Vapor in 1941. 


Robert F. Carr, Jr., has been elected 
vice-president of the Dearborn Chem- 
ical Company. Mr. Carr will make 
his headquarters in Chicago after Feb- 
ruary 1 and will work with present 
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heads ef the firm’s sales departments 
to promote general overall sales of all 
Dearborn products. 


Ralph E. Spears has been named 
district engineer of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, at Salt Lake City. 


S. E. Biggs has been elected vice- 
president in charge of operations of 
the Youngstown Steel Car Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Biggs had been vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing of 
Trailmobile, Inc., a subsidiary of Pull- 
man, Inc. 


Thomas S. Walsh has been ap- 
pointed factory representative of the 
Rust-Oleum Corporation for the 
metropolitan New York and northern 
New Jersey trade area. 


The Athey Products Corporation 
has appointed W. L. Davies, former 
assistant to director of the National 
Production Authority, as its eastern 
district representative. Mr. Davies’ ter- 
ritory will include Washington, D.C., 
Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania. 


Richard M. Boyd has been ap- 
pointed general traffic manager for the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
Mr. Boyd has been associated with 
the firm since 1949, serving as traffic 
manager for the glass division. 


The Alloy Rods Company has ap- 
pointed the Mississippi Supplv Com- 
pany, Chicago, as authorized distribu- 
tor for its complete welding rod line 
to a group of railroads in the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and St. Louis 
areas. 


The Radio Apparatus Corpora- 
tion has transferred its sales offices 
for Monitoradio, the firm’s line of 
receivers and transmitters for mobile 
or stationary communications systems, 
to 1604 West 92nd street, Chicago 40. 
Previously all sales had been handled 
through factory offices at Indianapolis. 
Verne Roberts has been appointed 
director of sales and Paul Redhead, 
sales manager, for Monitoradio. 


William A. Baldwin, previously in 
charge of railroad sales for the Re- 
flective Products division of the Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., has 
been appointed sales representative for 
the Steel Floor division of the Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, with head- 
quarters at 20 North Wacker drive, 
Chicago. He will be associated with 
Edward W. Fitzgerald in sales and 
servicing of nailable steel flooring to 
railroads with headquarters in the Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis-St. Paul areas. 


OBITUARY 


Basil S. Cain, assistan manager 
of locomotive engineering at the loco- 
motive and car equipment department 
of the General Electric Company at 
Erie, Pa., died of a heart attack on 
January 5. Mr. Cain was born in Man- 
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J. M. P. MecCraven, manager of the 
railway sales department of the Texas 
Company, died on December 30 at 
the United Hospital, Port Chester, 
N. Y., after a brief illness. 





chester, England, October 8, 1899. He 
began his engineering career as a stu- 
dent apprentice in 1921 with the British 
Thomson-Houston Company, an Eng- 





Basil S. Cain 


lish affiliate of General Electric. He 
came to the United States in 1923 
with the company’s International Gen- 
eral Electric division, and was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of locomo- 
tive engineering in 1936. 


FINANCIAL 


Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay.— 
Stock Dividend.—Division 4 of the 
1.C.C. has authorized this road to issue 
an additional 24,000 shares of $100 
par stock, to be distributed as a div- 
idend to present stockholders. Four 
shares of the new stock will go to 
each share of existing stock. The road 
said its stockholders have foregone 
regular dividends so that earnings 
could be plowed back into the prop- 
erty, and this increase in capitalization 





from $600,000 to $3,000,000 will more 
clearly reflect the stockholders’ true 
investment. The road has no funded 
debt. 


Chicago, Aurora & Elgin.—Stock 
Option Plan Denied. — The Illinois 
Commerce Commission has denied per- 
mission for this road to sell a total 
of 28,000 shares of common stock to 
four of its executive officers who are 
also directors of the company. The 
commission, in denying the limited 
stock option, said there was no evidence 
of specific or urgent need by the road 
for the additional capital, and that the 
issue was represented principally as a 
means of incentive for the officers con- 
cerned over and above their regular 
compensation. 


Missouri Pacifie.—Reorganization. 
—The I.C.C. has cancelled its sched- 
uled January 27 hearing in this case. 
Instead, a “prehearing conference” will 
be held on that date to discuss, among 
other things, the date on which a 
formal hearing can be held. Various 
parties in the case requested this post- 
ponement. Commissioner Mitchell will 
preside at the “prehearing conference.” 


Long Island.—Reorganization.—The 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen have been auth- 
orized by the I.C.C. to intervene in 
this proceeding. The association and 
the brotherhood told the commission 
their interest is “clearly involved” in 
this proceeding. Such interest, they 
said, may be adversely affected “to a 
substantial degree” in terms of job 
loss and employment displacement as 
a result of changes of management, 
ownership or operation of the LI. 


New York Central. — Dividend 
Policy.—Until improved earnings are 
realized and further progress is made 
toward complete dieselization, the New 
York Central’s dividend policy “must 
be conservative,” William White, pres- 
ident, told stockholders in an en- 
closure accompanying checks for the 
50-cents-a-share dividend declared last 
December 10. The road’s directors are 
“keenly aware of the interest of the 
stockholders in receiving adequate 
dividends.” Mr. White said, “but this 
must be balanced with other factors.” 
He summarized these factors as “the 
necessity of utilizing earnings to the 
greatest possible extent to (a) reduce 
debt, (b) finance the remainder of the 
dieselization program, (c) raise the 
standard of maintenance, and (d) make 
such other capital expenditures as are 
absolutely necessary.” 


Rutland.—Trackage Rights.— Divi- 
sion 4 of the ILC.C. has approved a 
trackage rights agreement which will 
permit this road to use segments of 
the Boston & Maine, the Troy (N.Y.) 
Union, and the New York Central, be- 
tween White Creek.N.Y.,and Chatham. 
The Rutland will abandon its own line, 
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approximately 57.3 miles, between Ben- 
nington, Vt., and Chatham. This change 
is expected to result in reduction in 
operating expenses for the Rutland, 
and will permit that road to render 
more efficient service (Railway Age, 
February 25, 1952, page 70). 

The Rutland will pay $2 a train- 
mile, plus the cost of materials or serv- 
ice furnished by the owning roads. The 
B&M segment extends from White 
Creek to Troy, approximately 30 miles. 
and the NYC segment from Troy to 
Chatham, approximately 28 miles. The 
Troy Union segment is about 1.7 miles 
within that city. 


Toledo, Péoria & Western. 
Stock Split—Division 4 of the I.C.C. 
has approved this road’s application 
for authority to split its stock on the 
basis of 1,800 shares for one (Railway 
Age, October 20, 1952, page 18). The 
commission also approved the road's 
plan for dissolving the existing Llinois 
corporation and _ reincorporating in 
Delaware. The new TP&W will effect 
the stock split by issuing 90,000 shares 
of $40 par common stock to share- 
holders of the old company. The old 
company will be dissolved. 

\ more favorable corporate law 
structure in Delaware was cited by the 
TP&W as the reason for this change. 
The increase in capital stock resulting 
from the stock split may lead to an in- 
crease in the number of TP&W stock- 
holders, which the road would consider 
a benefit. The old TP&W company was 
capitalized at $5,000, with 50 shares 
of stock outstanding. Valued at $75.- 
000 per share, this stock was difficult 
to sell or transfer, and the use of frac- 
tional shares made difficult the keep- 
ing of company records. 


Valdosta Southern. —Acquisition. 

The LC.C. has authorized this road 
to purchase a 27.4-mile segment of the 
Georgia & Florida, extending from 
Madison, Fla., to Valdosta, Ga. Ap- 
proval was also given to an agreement 
which permits the VS to use a two- 
mile segment of the G&F at Valdosta. 
Use of the latter will connect the VS 
with the Atlantic Coast Line. 

VS was incorporated in 1951. The 
I.C.C. has authorized the road to issue 
up to $1,000,000 in $100 par stock. 
The National Container Corporation. 
which is building a $25,000,000 pulp 
and paper plant on the line of the VS 
at Clyattville, Ga., will purchase the 
stock and acquire control of the road. 
Proceeds frem sale of the VS shares 
will be used to purchase the G&F seg- 
ment (for $190,000),—and for other 
purposes, including rehabilitation of 
the line and new equipment (Railway 
Age, November 10, 1952, page 72). 

While the I.C.C. authorized the con- 
tainer corporation to acquire control 
of VS at present, the commission im- 
posed this condition: The corporation 
must give connecting railroads a 10- 
year option to buy the VS at a “fair 
and reasonable” price. These connect- 
ing carriers, in addition to the ACL, 
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are the Seaboard Air Line at Madison, 
the G&F, and the Georgia Southern & 
Florida, a subsidiary of the Southern. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 
ECC. bv: 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—To assume liability 
for $7,200,000 of equipment trust certificates, 
to finance in part 26 diesel units and 750 freight 
cars costing an estimated $9,012,454. 

Description 

and Builder 
1 3,000-hp. freight and passenger 
locomotive, consisting of two 1,- 
500-hp. “A” units (Electro-Motive 
Division, General Motors Corpora- 


Estimated 
Unit Cost 


NN ik wale ko roa ne bis ob cin tin eee $358,440 
8 1,500-hp. road-switchers (Electro- 

SRE icine tn 6. bin brs 6 denne a 166,570 
4 1,500-hp. road-switchers (Electro- 

MN .. ac cbse ak hob bos cate ies 155,304 
2 1,500-hp. road-switchers (Electro- 

cara an Files s-o.4 > vain’ obs 164,654 
10 1,590-hp. road-switchers  (Electro- 

PIR as ee oe eae 166,093 


500 70-ton hopper cars (American Car 
Gorey: Gh goose cee anes 5,740 

250 70-ton covered hopper cors (Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing 
RR reer ee 7,360 

The certificates, to be dated February 1, 1953, 
would mature in 30 semiannual installments of 
$240,000 each, beginning August 1, 1953. They 
would be sold by competitive bidding, with the 
interest rate to be set by such bids 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL. —To assume liability for 
$6,000,000 of series ‘'36’° equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part 1,500 drop-bottom, 
50-ton gondola cars. The cars, costing an esti- 
mated $5,600 each, will be built in company 
shops at Centralia, ill. The certificates, to be 
dated February 1, 1953, would mature in 30 
semiannual installments of $200,000 each, be- 
ginning August 1, 1953. They would be seld 
by competitive bidding, with the interest rate 
to be at py such bids. 

SOUTHERN.—To issue and sell $10,000,000 of 
St. nearer division first mortgage bonds, pro- 
ceeds from which wou!'d be used in retirine 
development and general mortgage bonds of 
the Southern. The latter bonds, outstanding in 
the amount of $65,412,000 are due April 1, 
1956. The Southern expects to call approximately 
$30,000,000 of these bonds in January 1953. 
The new St. Louis division bonds would carry 
a maturity date of January 1, 1978. They would 
be sold by competitive bidding, with the in- 
terest rate to be set by such bids. 

SOUTHERN.—To assume liability for $3,600,000 
of series TT eauipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 30 diesel units costing an esti- 
mated $4,680,000. 

Description 
and Builder 
15 1,600-hp. road-switchers (American 
Locomotive-General Electric Com- 
QUE i cia bak cous aewemed . $156,000 

15 1,500-hp. road-switchers (Electro- 

Motive Division, General Motors 
eS pe re 156,000 

The certificates, to be dated February 1, 
would mature in 30 semiannual installments of 
$120,000 each, beginning August 1, 1953, They 
would be sold by competitive bidding, with 
the interest rate to be set by such bids. 

The Southern’s appli-ation noted that delivery 
of these 30 units would be made early this 
year. At that time the Southern will be com- 
pletely dieselized—‘‘making it the largest major 
railroad in the country to effect dieselization. 

VIRGINIAN.—To assume liability for $4,350,- 
000 of series C equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 1,000 hopper cars costing an 
estimated $5,560,000. The cars will be built by 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, The certificates, 
dated February 1, would mature in 15 annual 
installments of $290,000 each, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954. They would be sold by com- 
petitive bidding, with the interest rate to be 
set by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 

DETROIT & TOLEDO SHORE LINE.—To issue 
and sell $3,000,000 of first mortgage 314 per 
cent bonds, series A. Proceeds from sale of the 
bonds will be used to retire $2,956,000 of out- 
standing first mortgage bonds, due January 1, 
1953. Remaining proceeds will be used for 
other capital purposes. Interest and sinking 
fund payments on the new bonds will be 
guaranteed jointly by the Grand Trunk Western 
and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. The 
new bonds will mature December 1, 1982 
(Railway Age, November 24, 1952, page 65.) 

GREAT NORTHERN.—To assume liability for 
$8,520,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 32 diesel units and 800 freight 
cars costing an estimated $10,655,500 (Railway 
Age, December 8, page 17). Division 4 ap- 
proved sale of the certificates for 99.7099 with 


Estimated 
Unit Cost 


interest at 27% per cent—the bid of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and associates—which will make 
the average annual cost of the proceeds to the 
road approximately 2.92 per cent. The certifi- 
cates, dated January 1, 1953, will mature in 
30 semiannual installments of $284,000 each, 
beginning July 1, 1953. They were reoffered to 
the public at prices yielding from 2.15 to 2.95 
per cent, according to maturity, 

NEW YORK CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$11,625,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 60 diesel switching units, 1,500 
freight cars and one RDC-3 Budd car. Estimated 
total cost of this equipment is $15,519,900 
(Railway Age, December 8, page 17). Division 
4 approved sale of the certificates for 99.183 
with interest at 3% per cent—the bid of Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler and three associates— 
which will make the average annual cost of the 
proceeds approximately 3.28 per cent. The 
certificates, dated January 1, 1953, will mature 
in 15 annuai installments of $775,000 each, be- 
ginning January 1, 1954. They were reoftered 
to the public at prices —— from 2.4 to 3.3 
per cent, according to ma 

SOUTHERN-NEW ORLEANS. NORTHEASTERN. — 
To issue and sell $15,000,000 of joint bonds as 
part of the Southern’s program for meeting 
$89,705,000 in bond maturities between now 
and November 1, 1956 (Railway Age, De- 
cember 1, 1952, page 105). The bonds will con- 
stitute a first lien on the 195-mile Northeastern, 
a Southern subsidiary. Division 4 approved 
sale of the bonds for 99.091 with interest at 
334 per cent—the bid of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; White, Weld & Co., and 10 associates. 
This new issue will mature November 1, 1977. 
The bonds were reoffered to the public at 100. 

All proceeds from sale of these bonds will 
go to the Southern. They will be used, to- 
gether with other funds, in retiring develop- 
ment and general mortgage gold bonds which 
are outstanding in the amount of $65,512,000. 
They mature April 1, 1956. 

As another part of the overall program, the 
Southern is selling the New Orleans Terminal 
Company, another wholly owned subsidiary, to 
the Northeastern. The 1.C.C. has approved this 
transaction. Northeastern will pay $2,000,000 
for the terminal company stock, and the 
Southern will apply this amount toward retire- 
ment of additional development and general 
mortgage bonds (Railway Age, November 24, 
1952, page 65). 


Dividends Declared 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—Common, 75¢, quar- 
terly, payable March 20 to holders of record 
March 2; 342% preferred, 87'/2¢. quarterly, 
payable May 1 to holders of record April 6. 

CINCINNATI INTER-TERMINAL.—4% preferred, 
$2, semiannual, payable February 1 to holders 
of record January 20. 

MICHIGAN CENTRAL. —$25, semiannual, pay- 


able January 31 to holders of record January 


14. 
WESTERN PACIFIC.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
February 16 to holders of record February 2. 


Security Price Averages 


Jan. Prev. Last 
13 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 68.68 69.61 55.11 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway Sends 93.53 938.23 91.13 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 





EXECUTIVE 
J. M. Fitzgerald to Retire 
John M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman 


of the Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference Committee on Public Re- 
lations at New York, retired on Janu- 
ary 14, after a railroad career of more 
than 62 years. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was born at Phila- 
delphia April 26, 1877, and received 
an honorary LL.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1931. He entered 
railroad service in November 1890 as a 
rodman with the Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg & Pittsburgh (now part of the 
Reading). In 1897 he went to Ohio 
with the Columbus, Sandusky & Hock- 
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Edward T. Reidy, general manager of 
the Chicago Great Western, has been 
appointed vice-president and general 
manager, as reported in Railway Age 


December 1. 





ing (now divided among several car- 
riers) and in 1898 he moved to Okla- 
homa with the Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
Gulf (now Rock Island). A year later 
he joined the Virginia & Southwestern 
(now part of the Southern) as assistant 
general manager. From December 1900 
to May 1907 he served as traffic man- 
ager of the Mount Hope Mineral, a 
subsidiary of the Central of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Fitzgerald then joined the Gould 
interests as vice-president of the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Terminal & Railroad Co. 
and president of the Davis Coal & Coke 
Co. at Baltimore, Md. From January 
1913 to February 1914 he was presi- 
dent of the Western Maryland. He then 
served until February 1926 as person- 
nel representative to George Gould on 
special assignments, largely in connec- 
tion with Gould coal properties. 

Since 1926 he has been with the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- 
ence. He is chairman of the board of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, a director of the Greater New York 
Safety Council, and a trustee of the 
American Museum of Safety. A photo- 
graph of Mr. Fitzgerald appears on 
page 8. 


As reported in Railway Age Decem- 
ber 29, 1952, page 52, W. Mason King 
has been elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the SouTHERN at 
Washington, D.C., succeeding Elmer 
R. Oliver, who retired on January 1. 

Mr. King was born at Charlotte, 
N.C., October 31, 1899, and joined the 
Southern at Charlotte as secretary to 
the division freight agent on Novem- 
ber 1, 1919, later serving in clerical 
capacities in that office and in the 
office of freight traffic manager at 
Washington. He subsequently served 
as chief clerk to general eastern 
freight agent, freight traffic representa- 
tive, commercial agent, and assistant 
general eastern freight agent, all at 
New York. Mr. King was appointed 
district freight agent at Philadelphia 
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on January 1, 1931; assistant freight 
trafic manager at Birmingham on May 
1, 1933, later transferring to Charlotte; 
eastern trafic manager on August l, 
1937; freight traffic manager at Cin- 
cinnati on February 1, 1940; and as- 
sistant vice-president at Washington on 
January 1, 1945. 

Mr. Oliver was born February 25, 
1883, in LaFayette county, Miss., and 





W. Mason King 


entered the service of the Southern on 
September 1, 1898, as a clerk at Green- 
ville, Miss. He subsequently served as 
traveling freight agent, soliciting freight 
agent, and chief clerk to assistant 
freight traffic manager and to assistant 
general freight agent, at various points. 
Mr. Oliver was promoted to general 
freight agent in March 1920; freight 





Elmer R. Oliver 


trafhe manager at Cincinnati in No- 
vember 1920; executive general agent 
at New Orleans and vice-president cf 
the New Orleans & Northeastern and 
New Orleans Terminal (Southern Sys- 
tem lines) in April 1921: freight traf- 
fic manager at Washington in October 
1923; and vice-president in charge of 
trafic in October 1924. 


F. V. Kraft, superintendent of the 
New Jersey-Reading division of the 
Raitway Express Acency at Newark, 
N.J., has been appointed assistant to 
vice-president, Eastern departments, at 
New York. Mr. Kraft started in the 





express business as a clerk at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. He has held a number of 
supervisory posts, including that of 
agent at Wilkes-Barre, general agent 





F. V. Kraft 


at Pittsburgh, superintendent of the 
Susquehanna division at Scranton, and 
superintendent of organization at New 
York. Mr. Kraft was appointed super- 
intendent of the New Jersey-Reading 
division in May 1952. 


Harold A. Smith, vice-president 
and general counsel of the CuHicaco, 
INDIANAPOLIS & LoutsvILLE, has been 
named executive vice-president in con- 
sequence of the election of Warren 
W. Brown, vice-president in charge 
of traffic, as president (Railway Age, 
January 5, Page 13, and January 12, 
page 246). Mr. Smith, who is also a 
director of the company, will retain all 
of his present duties. A graduate of 
Northwestern University and the North- 





Harold A, Smith 


western University Law School, Mr. 
Smith also has been awarded the de- 
gree of doctor of law by the John 
Marshall Law School. A partner in the 
law firm of Winston, Strawn, Black & 
Towner, he was appointed general 
counsel of the Monon in September 
1944. He was elected vice-president 
and general counsel in May 1946, after 
having served as attorney for the reor- 
ganization managers. 
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Howard W. Schotter, assistant 
vice-president in charge of finance of 
the PENNSYLVANIA at Philadelphia, has 
retired after more than 46 years serv- 
ice. Mr. Schotter was born at Philadel- 
phia July 25, 1887, and entered rail- 
road service on November 5, 1906, as 





Howard W. Schotter 


clerk in the office of Samuel Rea, then 
third vice-president of the PRR. He 
later served as chief clerk to Mr. Rea 
for five years during the latter’s tenure 
as president. Mr. Schotter was ap- 
pointed analyst in the treasury depart- 
ment in 1925, assistant treasurer in 
1926, treasurer in 1940 and assistant 
vice-president in charge of finance in 
1947. He also served as officer or di- 
rector of numerous subsidiary and 
affliated companies of the Pennsy!- 
vania, and is the author of an histori- 
cal work, “The Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


J. R. Strachan, assistant general 
auditor of the Western Paciric, has 
retired. W. G. Levy and C. E. 
Warner have been appointed assistant 
general auditors, succeeding Mr. Stra- 
chan. Succeeding Mr. Levy as auditor 
of revenues is Nicholas A. Schoe- 
plein, who, in turn, is succeeded as 
assistant auditor of revenues by George 
J. Welch. John Y. Murray succeeds 
Mr. Warner as auditor of disburse- 
ments. 


John R. Ekholm, assistant to pres- 
dent of the CnHicaco & WesTERN 
INDIANA and the Bett RaiLway oF 
Cuicaco, has been named secretary of 
both roads. Irwin A. Schilke, as- 
sistant auditor of both lines, has been 
appointed auditor. Alfred Schmidt 
succeeds Mr. Schilke on the C&WI, 
while Clarence L. Holt assumes Mr. 
Schilke’s former BRC duties. 


W. M. Delaney has been appointed 
auditor station accounts of the Missouri 
Paciric at St. Louis, succeeding P. J. 
McHale, who has retired, following 
51 years of service. 
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Allan F. Schmalzriedt, assistant 
general attorney of the CHESAPEAKE & 
Ouro, has been appointed general at- 
torney, with headquarters remaining at 
Detroit. 


OPERATING 


Alvin J. Meyers has been appointed 
trainmaster-roadmaster of the DENVER 
& Rio Granpe WESTERN at Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. 


L. W. Breiner has been appointed 
trainmaster of the WesTEeRN PAciFic 
at Elko, Nev., succeeding H. M. Yoe, 


who has retired. 


James L. Monahan, assistant su- 
perintendent of the SpoKANE, Port- 
LAND & SEATTLE, has been promoted 
to superintendent. Frank Barlow, 
trainmaster, succeeds Mr. Monahan. 


J. C. Love has been named assist- 
ant superintendent of the Mussourt 
Paciric at Kansas City, Mo. He suc- 
ceeds R. C. Wilderboor, assigned to 
other duties. 


C. C. Moore, superintendent of the 
Kansas City-Western Missouri division 
of the Rarrway Express Acency, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Los Angeles division, succeeding J. A. 
Papa, whose appointment as general 
manager of the Midwest-Texas depart- 
ment at Houston was reported in Rail- 
way Age January 12, page 254. R. L. 
Linihan, superintendent of the 
Nebraska-Wyoming division, succeeds 
Mr. Moore, while B. M. Neal, gen- 
eral agent at Oklahoma City, succeeds 
Mr. Linihan as_ superintendent at 
Omaha. 


F. J. Fagan, superintendent of or- 
ganization of the Ratway Express 
Acency at New York, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the New Jer- 
sey-Reading division at Newark, N.]J., 
succeeding F. V. Kraft, promoted to 
assistant to vice-president, Eastern de- 
partments, at New York. 


Palmer S. Mock, superintendent of 
motive power of the Lone IsLanp, has 
been appointed acting superintendent 
of the entire road, at Jamaica, N.Y., 
succeeding Horace B. Stetson, on 
leave because of illness. 


M. Edward Barnes, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the CENTRAL VERMON1 
at St. Albans, Vt., will retire from ac- 
tive railroad service on January 31, 
after almost 50 years of service. Mr. 
Barnes went to work for the CV on 
October 24, 1903, as a messenger boy 
in the audit office, and later served as 
clerk and stenographer in the general 
manager's office and as assistant pay- 
master in the treasury department. 
Soon after the Grand Trunk assumed 
partial ownership and control of the 
CV in 1909, Mr. Barnes was selected 
as traveling secretary to vice-president 
and general manager. He became chief 


clerk of the motive power department 
in 1916, traveling car service agent in 
1917, and assistant to general manager 
at St. Albans in June 1918. In 1925 he 
was selected by the late CV president, 
Edward C. Smith, to accompany him 
to Europe to make a study of British 
and continental railroad operations. 
When the Vermont floods of 1927 
forced the CV into receivership, Mr. 
Barnes was the first appointee of the 
United States Federal District Court’s 
receivers. He was named chief clerk 
and became the “clearing house” for 
their operational affairs. When the re- 
ceivership was lifted and the CV prop- 
erty was “bid in” in behalf of the 
majority stockholder, the Canadian 
National, Mr. Barnes served as “Presi- 
dent For A Day.” In the legal process 
of transferring ownership from court 
jurisdiction to the newly erganized 
road, stockholders elected Mr. Barnes 
a director and the directors named him 
president. Upon reorganization in 1930, 
Mr. Barnes was appointed assistant to 
vice-president and general manager, 
and in 1932 the duties of superintend- 
ent of the Northern division were added. 
In October 1937 he was named assist- 
ant general manager and has served in 
that capacity since. Mr. Barnes is 
generally recognized as the “father” of 
the “Safety First” movement on the 
CV, which has placed that carrier first 
among New England railroads several 
times in the past two decades; he also 
has been one of New England’s most 
successful specialists in railroad labor 
relations work. 


C. C. Matthews, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Missouri 
Paciric at Harlingen, Tex. 


TRAFFIC 


E. D. McNamee has been appointed 
district passenger agent of the WABASH 
at Little Rock, Ark., succeeding R. T. 
Mollencott, who has been transferred 
to Philadelphia to replace J. A. Bar- 
rett. 


The Sr. Louts-SaAn Francisco has 
opened a new traffic office at Orlando, 
Fla.. with Thomas E. Cobb as gen- 
eral agent. The office is located at 906 
Florida Bank building. 


John W. Wack has been appointed 
coal traffic manager of the WABAsH, 
succeeding B. F. Rice, who has 
retired. 


A. K. Hinckle, chief clerk to vice- 
president, traffic, of the Union Paciric, 
has been named general agent at 
Walla Walla, Wash., succeeding James 
H. Cunninghan, retired. 


J. M. Sinelair, has been appointed 
district freight and passenger agent of 
the Denver & Rio GranpE WESTERN 
at St. Louis, succeeding F. D. Lucas, 
appointed commercial agent at San 
Francisco. Mr. Lucas succeeds M. E. 
Chase, who has been appointed gen- 
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eral agent at Oakland, Cal., replacing 
R. E. Davis, transferred to Los 
Angeles. Mr. Davis succeeds A. R. 
Anderson, retired. J. T. Hull, com- 
mercial agent, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Eugene, Ore. 


G. F. Ehlen, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Spokane, PorTLanp & 
SEATTLE, has been named traffic man- 
ager, and Harry W. Shields, general 
freight and passenger agent, has been 
named assistant traffic manager, in a 
series of changes in the road’s traffic 
department at Portland, Ore. E. H. 
Block, assistant general freight agent, 
ias been advanced to general freight 





G. F. Ehlen 


agent: William J. Crosbie, chief 
clerk of the traffic department, has 
been named general passenger agent; 
and George A. Silkworth, traveling 
freight and passenger agent at Bend. 
Ore., has been promoted to general 
agent at that point. 

Sketches of the railway careers of 
Messrs. Ehlen and Shields appeared in 
the August 25, 1952 Railway Age. page 





Harry W. Shields 


Mr. Block has been with the com- 
pany since April 1918 and has held a 
variety of positions in both operating 
and traffic departments. 

Mr. Crosbie is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. where he majored 


in business administration. Entering 
service with the SP&S in June 1935 in 
its accounting department, he later 
transferred to the traffic department 
and served successively as city freight 
agent, traveling auditor and chief clerk. 


J. Ferd. Holtmann has been ap- 
pointed industrial representative of the 
New YorK CENTRAL SysTEM at Cin- 
cinnati. 


H. G. Walker has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
SEABOARD Air Line at Norfolk, Va. 
The position of assistant to freight 
trafic manager, heretofore held by Mr. 
Walker, has been abolished. 


R. E. Melvin, city freight agent of 
the CANADIAN Paciric at Montreal, 
has been appointed district freight 
agent at Ottawa, Ont., succeeding K. 
D. Carmichael, whose promotion to 
assistant general freight agent (rates) 
at Montreal was reported in Railway 
Age January 5, page 55. 


R. L. Sweet has been named as- 
sistant general freight agent of the 
New York CENTRAL at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Fred L. Smart, who has re- 
tired. J. E. Norwood, chief clerk to 
freight traffic manager, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to freight trafhc 
manager. 


H. V. Cook, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the St. Louts-San FRAN- 
cisco, has been promoted to the newly 
created position of assistant to vice- 
president, traffic. A. L. Bardgett, gen- 
eral freight agent, has become assistant 
freight trafic manager; J. E. Nash. 





H. V. Cook 


assistant general freight agent, has 
been appointed general freight agent: 
and J. J. LeHoullier, chief clerk, has 
been named assistant general freight 
agent. 

Mr. Cook joined the Frisco in 1920 
as a clerk, and in 1926 was named 
traveling freight agent at Blytheville, 
Ark. He was transferred to St. Louis 
in 1927 and in 1938 became assistant 
general freight agent. In 1947, Mr. 
Cook was promoted to general freight 


agent, and last June became assistant 
freight traffic manager. 

Mr. Bardgett has been with the 
Frisco since 1913, serving in different 
clerical jobs until 1922, when he was 
promoted to assistant chief tariff com- 





A. L. Bardgett 


piler. He was named assistant general 
freight agent in 1938, and has been 
general freight agent since 1949. 

Mr. Nash, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of the South, came to the Frisco 
in 1924 as a tariff distribution clerk. 
After holding a number of clerical 





J. E. Nash 


posts, he was transferred to the Ala- 
bama. Tennessee & Northern, a Frisco 
subsidiary. as trafic manager at Mobile 
in 1947. He was named general freight 
agent there in 1949, and later that year 
went to St. Louis as assistant genera! 
freight agent. 


Gaylord Anderson, assistant to 
general passenger trafic manager of 
the Union Paciric. has been appointed 
assistant passenger trafic manager, 
with headquarters as before at Omaha, 
succeeding L. G. Meder, who has re- 
tired. J. M. Forsha, general agent, 
passenger department, at Kansas City, 
has been appointed assistant to general 
passénger traffic manager at Omaha. 
H. M. Back, city passenger agent at 
Kansas City, has been appointed gen- 
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... the generous capacity standard section motor 
car that accommodates full crew and equipment, 
yet is light enough for a minimum crew to handle. 

The Model 53 brings you all the performance 
proved features of F-M motor cars including: — 
low rear lifting weight—low center of gravity— 
sturdy steel frame—four-wheel brakes—rugged 
water cooled two-cycle engine. Dependability. 
Performance. Safety. 





The Model 53 has been redesigned so that you 
may have a choice of Chain Drive or V-Belt 


Drive—with the same basic motor car and the 
same clutch assembly. 

Each drive brings you the many advantages of 
the Fairbanks-Morse air-cooled clutch that slip- 
ping will not harm. Continued slipping for start- 
ing and pulling heaviest loads cannot cause 
over-heating or damage. Clutch wear with either 
drive is minor and easily taken-up. 

When you need dependable motor-car perform- 
ance, call your Fairbanks-Morse railroad specialist. 
He can show you the model built to your stand- 
ards. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


(i) FAIRBANKS-MorSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 
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eral agent, passenger department at 
that office. N. E. Luthi, former dis- 
trict passenger agent at New York, and 
newly returned from furlough to the 
armed services, has been appointed 
general agent, passenger department, 
at Denver, succeeding K. N. Middle- 
kauff, who has retired after more 
than 47 years of service. R. T. Grif- 
fin, city passenger agent at Salt Lake 
City, has been appointed general agent, 
passenger department, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding W. J. 
Thomas, who has retired following 52 
years of service. 

Mr. Anderson entered railway serv- 
ice with the UP as a stenographer and 
secretary to passenger traffic manager 
at Omaha in 1928. From 1944 until 
1946 he served there as head of the 
correspondence bureau; military clerk; 
city passenger agent; and special rep- 
resentative. In 1946 he became chief 
clerk to general passenger traffic man- 
ager, and a year later was promoted 
to assistant to general passenger traf- 
fic manager. 

Mr. Meder joined the UP in 1904, 
and served in a number of clerical 
positions until 1915, when he became 
traveling passenger agent at Des 
Moines. In 1923 he was appointed city 
passenger agent at Detroit, and from 
1934 to 1943 was general agent, pas- 
senger department, at Omaha. He was 
then promoted to assistant to general 
passenger traffic manager at Omaha, 
and in 1945 became assistant passen- 
ger traffic manager. 


Miss Orpha Han, passenger repre- 
sentative of the New York CENTRAI 
at Chicago, has been named assistant 
to general passenger agent at that 
point. 


William G. Klein, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Cuicaco & 
NortH WESTERN, has been named gen- 
eral freight agent at Minneapolis. The 
position of assistant general freight 
agent has been abolished. 


Alexander M. Allison, assistant 
chief clerk of the Cnicaco, Rock 
Istanp & Paciric’s passenger depart- 
ment, has been named manager of 
mail, baggage and express traffic. 


Ralph E. Bolick has been appointed 
district freight agent of the FLorma 
East Coast at Miami, Fla. 


W. A. Hardy has been appointed 
merchandise agent of the Kansas Cry 
SouTHERN at New Orleans. 


MECHANICAL 


Albert F. Stiglmeier, general su- 
pervisor boilers and welding of the 
New York Centra at New York, re- 
tired on January 1. 


Bert L. Strohl, assistant master 
mechanic of the New YorkK CENTRAL 
at Indianapolis, has been promoted to 
master mechanic at Bellefontaine, 


Ohio, succeeding the late John J. 
Mellen. Ernest E. Bradley, general 
foreman at Riverside, Ohio, has been 
named assistant master mechanic at 
Indianapolis, succeeding Mr. Strohl. 


J. J. Ortlieb, motive power en- 
gineer of the Lone IsLanp, has been 
named acting superintendent of mo- 
tive power in place of Palmer S. 
Mock, who has been appointed acting 
superintendent of the entire road. 


ENGINEERING 


As reported in Railway Age Decem- 
ber 8, 1952, page 90, John J. Clutz 
has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer of the PENNSYLVANIA system 
at Philadelphia. Mr. Clutz was born 
June 30, 1904, at Carthage, IIl., and 
was graduated from Gettsyburg Col- 
lege in 1924. He entered railroad serv- 
ice on June 15, 1924, doing construc- 
tion and location work for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, and later served in 
the valuation department of the New 
York Central. He joined the PRR on 
June 1, 1926, as a rodman, and sub- 
sequently served as assistant supervisor 
of track and supervisor of track at 
various points, assistant division en- 
gineer of the New York division, and 
division engineer of the Indianapolis 
division. successively. He then served 
as engineer maintenance of way and 





John J. Clutz 


structures of the Washington Terminal 
Company at Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Clutz was furloughed for military serv- 
ice in April 1942 and served in the 
Military Railway Service until January 
1946. when he was discharged from 
the Army with the rank of colonel. Re- 
turning to the PRR he became division 
engineer on special duty in the office 
of the chief engineer at Philadelphia. 
In May 1948 Mr. Clutz was appointed 
assistant to chief engineer of the East- 
ern region at Philadelphia and on 
September 1, 1949, was promoted to 
assistant chief engineer of the Eastern 
region at New York. 


Henry A. Aalberg, assistant chief 
engineer — system of the Cuicaco, 
Burtincton & Quincy, has been ap- 


pointed chief engineer, at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Herbert R. Clark, who has 
retired after more than 45 years of 
service. E. J. Brown, engineer of 
track—system, has been appointed as- 
sistant chief engineer, succeeding Mr. 
Aalberg. F. H. McKenney, district 
engineer — maintenance of way at 
Omaha, has been appointed engineer of 
track—system, at Chicago, succeeding 
Mr. Brown. 8S. J. Owens, Jr., division 
engineer at Casper, Wyo., has been 





Herbert R. Clark 


appointed district engineer — mainte- 
nance of way at Omaha, succeeding 
Mr. McKenney. 

Mr. Clark began his railroad career 
in 1907 as a rodman in the engineer- 
ing department of the Burlington, ad- 
vancing through that department in 
numerous positions until 1932, when 
he was appointed engineer mainte- 
nance of way. In 1942 he was appointed 
chief engineer maintenance of way and, 
in 1943, chief engineer. 

Mr. Brown began his railroad career 
in 1918 as a yard clerk for the CB&Q, 


and held positions in the transporta- 





E. J. Brown 


tion and engineering departments be- 
fore becoming a roadmaster in 1926, 
district engineer of maintenance in 
1939. assistant division superintendent 
in 1942, and engineer of track—system 
in 1943. 


Mr. McKenney entered railroad serv- 
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ice in 1920 as a draftsman, holding 
numerous positions in the engineering 
department until 1929, when he was 
appointed division engineer at Chicago. 
In 1934 he was placed in charge of 
the rail detector car, and in 1939 was 
advanced to district engineer mainte- 
nance of way at Omaha. 


Fred D. Danford, assistant to chief 
engineer of the Texas & Paciric at 
Dallas, Tex., has retired after 40 years 
of service. Mr. Danford was born at 
New Boston, Ill., on November 19, 
1882, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (B.S. in C.E., 1909). 
Shortly after graduation he worked 
briefly with three railroads—the Bur- 
lington at Chicago, the Oregon Short 
Line (now part of Union Pacific) at 
Salt Lake City, and the Missouri 
Pacific at St. Louis. Mr. Danford be- 
gan his T&P career in April 1912 as 
chief draftsman in the engineering de- 
partment at Dallas later serving as 
inspector of bridges and office en- 
gineer. He was appointed assistant to 
chief engineer on December 16, 1945. 


C. R. Bland has been appointed as- 
sistant electrical engineer — rolling 
stock of the CHESAPEAKE & Onto, and 
H. A. Witten has been appointed as- 
sistant electrical engineer—fixed prop- 
erties, both with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va. The position of assistant 
electrical engineer has been abolished. 


J. M. Nicholson, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Lone IsLanp, has been 
promoted to chief engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Jamaica, N.Y., 
succeeding T. W. Pinard, whose re- 
tirement was reported in Railway Age 
January 12, page 266. 


L. E. Mitchell has been appointed 
special projects engineer for the CaNna- 
pIAN NATIONAL at Montreal, with duties 
relating to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project and other special undertakings. 


John W. Wallenius, engineer 
maintenance of way of the Central re- 
gion of the PENNSYLVANIA at Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed assistant 
chief engineer of the Eastern region at 
New York, succeeding John J. Clutz, 
whose promotion to assistant chief en- 
gineer of the system at Philadelphia 
was reported in Railway Age Decem- 
ber 8. 1952, page 90, and this issue, 
page 56. A biography and photograph 
of Mr. Wallenius were published in 
Railway Age June 23, 1952, page 100. 


G. R. Doull, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Atlantic region of the 
CANADIAN NATIONAL, has been ap- 
pointed regional chief engineer, At- 
lantic region, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Moncton, N.B., succeeding T. 
L. Landers, retired. E. W. G. Chap- 
man, engineer maintenance of way, 
has been appointed assistant chief en- 
gineer, with headquarters as before at 
Moncton, succeeding Mr. Doull. R. P. 


Puddester, principal assistant en- 
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SLING HANDBOC 


FREE! Mail Coupon NO ne 
For Your Copy S&S 


a | 


I How to determine the sling 
types you need 


2 How to get longer sling life 

















IN THIS NEW 


Only handbook of its kind in the sling 
field—packed with useful, money-saving 
facts that can help you cut sling costs 
up to 40%. The Tuffy Sling Handbook 
and Rigger’s Manual shows you how 
Tuffy’s exclusive, patented braided wire / 
fabric construction assures greater flex- # 
ibility and longer service life. See for 
yourself how much you can save with *: 
Tuffy Slings on the job! = 












C1 Send FREE Tuffy Sling Handbook and Rigger’s Manual 


(] Have my Union Wire Rope Fieldman deliver to me FREE 
a 3-Ft. sample Tuffy Sling 


irm Name 








The Answers To Your Questions: 


3 How to make hitching and 
unhitching easier 
4 Proved ways to cut sling costs 


5 How to splice wire rope — directions for socketing 
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The remarkably effective 
3-PURPOSE COATING 
that saves Railroads 
Thousands of Dollars every year 


@ Deadens Sound 
Kills Vibration Noises 


@ Protects Metal against Rust and 


Corrosion 


@ Prevents Condensation Drip and 
Resulting Damage to Freight 


@ Prevents Saturation of all types 
of Insulation Products 

@ Used as a Ceiling Finish instead 
of Plywood—it costs less and is 

better 


Applied with spray gun to ceiings and 
side walls of freight, passenger and re- 
frigerator cars and cabooses. 





Railway Insulmat being applied to the 


inverted ceiling of a California Zephyr car. 
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It will pay you to investigate this tried and 
true product— RAILWAY INSULMAT. 


Send for circular today. 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


563 Burch St., Kankakee, Ill. 
Technical Coatings since 1895 
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gineer, has been appointed engineer 
maintenance of way, succeeding Mr. 
Chapman. The position of principal as- 
sistant engineer has been abolished. 
R. M. Wickwire, structural designer, 
has been appointed building engineer, 
Atlantic region, with headquarters as 
before at Moncton, succeeding J. Pul- 
lar, retired. A biography and _ photo- 


| graph of Mr. Doull were published in 


Railway Age October 13, 1952, page 


178. 


SIGNALING 
& COMMUNICATIONS 


The name of the WesTERN Paciric’s 
telegraph department has been changed 
to communications department: N. W. 
Menzies, superintendent of telegraph, 
has been given the title of superin- 
tendent of communications. J. C. Cot- 
ter, wire chief, has been named as- 
sistant to superintendent of communi- 
cations. J. W. Kendall has been ap- 
pointed general telephone and _ tele- 
graph supervisor. and R. F. Czeiko- 
witz becomes general radio supervisor. 


Owen E. Thompson has been ap- 
pointed communications engineer of 
the St. Louts SouTHWESTERN at Tyler, 
Tex. 


SPECIAL 


C. E. Quigley has been appointed 
methods and research officer of the 
SouTHERN Paciric at San Francisco. 


James G. Shea, public relations 
director of the Paciric Etecrric, has 
manager, public re- 


(Southern district) and the 
PE, with headquarters as before at Los 
Angeles. With consolidation of SP and 





James G. Shea 


PE public relations activities in the 
Los Angeles area, Fred Woodward 
and H. Brad Atwood have been 


| named assistant managers of the com- 
| bined department. 


Mr. Shea has been public relations 


director of the PE since he joined the 
company when that department was 


formed in 1949, 


M. B. Harlan, chief of police of the 
LoursviLLE & NASHVILLE at Louisville, 
Ky., has retired after 44 years of serv- 
ice. M. B. Harlan, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of property protec- 
tion there. The positions of chief of 
police and assistant chief of police 
have been abolished. 


OBITUARY 
John H. Rigby, retired general 


manager of the Cotumpus & GREEN- 
VILLE, died recently at Loudon, Tenn. 


Roy M. Culp, retired treasurer and 
assistant secretary of the St. Louts- 
SAN Francisco, died on December 28, 
1952, at St. Louis. Prior to his retire- 
ment Mr. Culp had completed 50 years 
of service with the road. A sketch of 
his career appeared in the January 14, 
1952, Railway Age. 


Thomas Evans Owen, 58. director 
of the advertising and publications de- 
partment of the Loursvitte & Nasn- 
VILLE and editor of the L&N Magazine 
since its inception in March 1925, died 
on January 6 at the Veterans’ Hospi- 
tal, Louisville, Ky., after an illness of 
three months. 








SWITCHES 
CROSSINGS — FROGS 


Your Railroad Track Material re- 
quirements tailor-made exactly to 
specifications. NELSON IRON 
WORKS, backed by years of know- 
how in this highly specialized bus- 
iness, is a recognized leader in 


the field. 





TRON WORKS, INC. 








45 SPOKANE ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


How Do You Doctor an Ailing Rail- 
road? Business Week, January 3, 1953, pp. 
86-88. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
330 W. 42nd st.. New York 36. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

The New York Central is big—and so 
are its problems—but William White, its 
new president, is tackling them and hopes 
to solve them. 


New Contender: Gas Turbines. Business 
Week, January 10, 1953, pp. 41-44. Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 FF. 
42nd st., New York 36. Single copies, 25 
cents. 

According to Business Week, the ad- 
vantages of the gas turbine stand out 
when compared to its diesel cousin and 
engineers are working to develop the tur- 
bine engine toward a longer service life. 


Company Collections. Fortune, January 
1953, pp. 94-99. Time, Inc., 540 N. Michi- 
gan ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Single copies, $1. 

Company collections are records of com- 
pany history, and are, therefore, segments 
of the industrial history of America. 
When carefully selected and well dis- 
played, they provide good public rela- 
tions at relatively little cost. Among those 
noted or illustrated in this article are 
Yale & Towne’s collection of historic locks 
and keys; Cluett, Peabody’s collection of 
collars; Worcester Pressed Steel's collee- 
tion of ancient and medieval armor; 
Union Pacific’s museum, which has gone 
outside its own history and added relics 
of the early West; and the B&O’s museum 
in Bailey’s Roundhouse in Baltimore. 


The Half-Pint Railroad They Wouldn't 
Let Die. By Morton M. Hunt. True, Decem- 
ber 1952, pp. 52-56, 74-76, Illustrations. 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., Greenwich, 
Conn. Single copies, 25 cents. 

Regulatory authorities at Washington, 
D.C., and Raleigh, N.C., agreed with the 
Southern that its 18-mile Taylorsville 
branch ought to be abandoned. Traffic 
was light. Wage scales were just as high 
as out on the main line. Taxation swung 
the finishing blow. Then the people of 
Taylorsville realized that loss of their 
railroad “would put our town back 50 
years,” and banded together to create the 
Alexander Railroad Company to operate 
the line. How well they succeeded under 
the able guidance of L. P. Zachary 
theretofore a traveling salesman—is the 
subject of Mr. Hunt’s lively and authentic 
story. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Inland Waterways and Mass Pro- 
duction; The New Standard in Bulk 
Transportation. 43 pages, illustrations, 
maps. American Waterways Operators. 
Inc., 1319 F st.. N.W., Washington 4, 
D.C. Free. 

Claiming that “mass production and 
mass consumption call for mass distribu- 
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tion and a freight carrier of the same “has brought forth a carrier geared to 


Gargantuan proportions,” this brochure modern production and distribution.” 


tells the story of what it calls a “new 


standard in bulk transportation.” The Your Skill Improvement Program. 16 
pamphlet contains data on commodities pages.. Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. 
handled on inland waterways: a brief de- Department of Labor, Washington 25, 


D. C. Free. 
Containing ideas and suggestions for 
broadening the skills of the nation’s work 


scription of each of those waterways; sta- 
tistics on amount of traffic and principal 
commodities handled, and types of vessels 
used. The authors further claim that “the force, this booklet emphasizes the im- 
inherent advantage of inland waterway portance of developing training programs 
transportation is this capacity for moving to meet specific needs, sets forth idéas 
bulk and heavy commodities long dis- and suggestions for organization and oper- 
tances at transportation costs competitive ation of skill improvement programs, and 
with short-haul rail rates” (italics ours). provides a check list to enable an em- 
“Only the barge and towing vessel indus- plover to make a spot evaluation of his 


try,” they modestly—and debatably—say, current training position. 





Many Railroads today 
specify MULE-HIDE 


wall “own & Country roofs 


MULE-HIDE 
1010) ae) 


WOT A MICH 









LA 
MILLION FEET 





— because it’s the only shingle with 
ALL these weatherproof features: 


37%” WEATHER EXPOSURE 
TRIPLE THICKNESS 
4," HEADLAP 
290 LB. WEIGHT 
4-UNIT DESIGN a= 
SECURITY NAILING beautiful | 
PLUS— — 


COR-DU-ROY ribs & grooves 
that SLOW DOWN ROOF WEAR! 


Write — For samples and full specifications 


THE LEHON COMPANY — Chicago 9 
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The first 
VIBRATOR 








field-proved 





ahd accepted | 
for fo 


The C-D Vibrator 


Converter is already being widely used on 
many of America’s leading railroads. Assures 
uninterrupted radio communications: 
C-D’s patented dual vibrator circuit, with 
automatic switch-over, services itself en route. 
Like found money in the communications 
budget: Saves 60% on cost of initial 
installation; saves 50% each year on 


maintenance costs. 


Write for technical bulletin: Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp., 
Dept. RA13A, Indianapolis Division, 2900 Columbia Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Affiliate Member A.A.R. 





CoRNi Diisii 
VIBRATOR CONVERTERS with Railroad Dependability 


PLANTS IN SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J.: NEW BEDFORD, WORCESTER, AND 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS.: PROVIDENCE, R. t.; INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: FUQUAY 
SPRINGS, N. C.: AND SUBSIDIARY, THE RADIART CORP., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CONVERTER- 














Especially de- 
signed for tank 





Cross section of head, 


car running boards, rep 0" seen gh He 
but may be used in available with Loktite Nut 







wood wherever larger 
heads are required. Seal- 
tite fins prevent turning. 
Beveled head provides water- 
tight seal, prevents tearing of 
wood fibers. Available in Hot-Dip 
Galvanized finish for Double-Life, 
greater economy. 


See your Lewis representative, or contact 
factory for samples, prices, full details. 


“4 BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
504 Malcoim Ave. S. E. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


$2 of std. sq. nuts. 


















































LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 





25 TO 50 


TON 


DIESEL - GASOLINE + ELECTRIC - STEAM 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT | 





ra $5.00 | an inch (1" x 


1%") per ieutions siatieeend ads 


10 cents a word, minimum $2.00. Add $1.00 for box address. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


USED 


AS IS 


RECONDITIONED 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box—Double Sheathed, 50-Ton 
Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton 
Tank, 3,000-Gallon, High Pressure 
Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Coiled and Non-Coiled 
Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 


Gondolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50-Ton 


Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton Cross Dump 








EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE AIR DUMP CARS 


CABOOSE CARS 
Eight Wheel, Cupola Type 





Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 


Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton Drop Door 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 
Locomotive Cranes 
Overhead Cranes 


Railroad Track Scales 





STANDARD GAUGE DIESEL-ELECTRIC ROAD SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE 


Send us your inquiries 


REPAIR PARTS 


1500-H.P., 


120-Ton, Type 0-4-4-0 





PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


Passenger Cars 
Baggage Cars 


4 All-Steel Dining Cars, Air-Conditioned 





We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Send us your offerings 


STORAGE TANKS 


























For ~" +a be ae P NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Gallon 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
All Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 8,000 Gallen 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING conteining IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Gallon 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED FOR SALE 
WANTED 
Fourteen 70-ft. all-steel flat cars. 


Through a change in sales policy, 
a leading concern in the Diesel 
engine service field is seeking 
representatives in all parts of the 
country. If you can sell a quality 
product we would be interested 
in hearing from you in detail. 
Please include a list of the con- 
cerns you afe now representing. 


Address Box 668, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Position in railroad sales. 
Three years’ experience as 
sales representative in the 
railroad field plus three years 
service engineering. Refer- 
ences. Chicago resident. 


Box 119, RAILWAY AGE, 
79 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Wood decking and A B brakes. One private railroad car with 
living room, dining room, 3 bedrooms, and kitchen. All cars 
in first class condition. Will pass interchange. Inspection can 
be made at our Chicago yard. 


Erman-Howell Division 


LURIA STEEL AND TRADING CORP. 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone WAbash 2-0250 








Educational Services 


for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly seerpenented 
Engineers ont Firemen 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 








POSITION WANTED 


Sales or Sales-and-Service 


xperienced man. Have primary 
comes with majority of rail- 
roads in mechanical and engineer- 
ing departments; repair shops, 
car builders, yard maintenance 
forces; maintenance and engineer- 
ing departments of transit com- 
panies. Also industrial contacts 
— plant engineers, architects, 


Address, Bex 153, RAILWAY AGE, 
est Monroe Be 
* Gas 3, Hl. 








Looking for 
A Job? 


Use The “Position 
Wanted" Column of 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
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STEEL in stock at 
RYERSON 
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ARS—carbon & al- 
ley, hot rolled & 
finished 


STRUCTURALS— 
channels, angles, 
ms, etc. 


THNQUOVPTEENEEOUANTOREREGUEROOUENTEOOLEQOONOUENAEONEEUUOOAOOSEOTGOEEDOC OEE TAAETEO TA 
Every kind of steel is in stock for quick pre though many sizes are often 
missing due to the heavy demand. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Plants: Chico- 
g°, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokone 
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and coatings haem, Wan, tubes = 
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MODEL 10 


Plt sce) |) vile 


SIGNALS’ 










protect busy crossings 
on a hundred railroads 


Positive safety plus economy. These make Model 
10’s first choice with traffic experts seeking maxi- 
mum protection at minimum cost. So reliable is 
Model 10 performance that not a single accident 
has ever occurred as a result of operation failure 
on the part of these signals. And cost-wise, Model 
10’s are top rated. Easy installation, minimum 
operating cost and virtually no replacement of 
parts make these signals a best buy in grade cross- 
ing protection. 


Cost-wise and otherwise, Model 


10's will fit into your moderniza- 


tion picture 


There’s much more to tell about Model 10 safety and 







Brochure 748-RA153. 


2428 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE 





economy. Get complete information. ... Write today for 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


*Pat. in the 
U.S.A. and in 
Canada 


WESTERN RAILROAD SUPPLY COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory: 
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He’s sate 


Armco Wrought Steel Wheels help make modern rail- 
travel safe. They are old—yet new! Old because they have 
14 years’ experience in wheel-making behind them, 
modern because they are produced to resist the severe 
braking under passenger cars and the complex stresses 
imposed by diesel locomotives. 

For the last 17 years an intensive research program 
has been devoted to finding out what happens to wheels in 
service. Facts obtained from this study have been applied 
to the forging, heat treating and finishing of Armco 


Wheels. Latest methods of quality control insure 


on Armeo wheels 


uniformity from wheel to wheel to offer you greater peace 
of mind. 

Modern equipment and improved right-of-way have 
enabled you to step-up your schedules. You have new 
power, up-to-date trucks and increased braking ratios, 
not to mention improvements in signaling and track 
maintenance. But—are your wheels selected for these 
more severe, changed operating conditions? 

You'll find it worth while to know more about Armco 
Wrought Steel Wheels. Just get in touch with our nearest 


District Office, or write us at the address below. 





Armco Steel Corporation ancy 


1373. Curt SILdcl-lMulieleli-tieh vase @) allot mm alelalis Te rl f r \/, 
from Coast t elt mae ob 4 ole) ane ial-w-Vaiileem laliciaatel ; 





